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three po'nts of view—the unbeliever’s and the 
ghosts, and the attitude of the Psychical 
Research Society. 
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haunted chambers. is—ghoste. 
once that I have never as yet seen 


which would lead me to believe 
in the return to earth of depart. spirits. 

On the other hand, I certainly have heard and 
seon things which an excitable, credulous, or imagina- 
tive person might have construed into evidenco of @ 
supernatural presence. 
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Let me say at 


or heard anything they turned out to 
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I have invariably been able to them. 
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all recognition, 
in a far-off part of the 
house with which apparently 
there was no possible com- 


munication. if anything, a trifle larger than mine, I should 
Further, ghostly sounds | glad if you would wear the boots for a day, or two 


are almost 


the dark, when it is practi- “Yes, sir,” said Jones. 
cally impossible to locate | About a month later those boots suddenly flashed 
them with any phe through Lieutenant Snigsby’s mind. 

Sound is most difficult to “By the way, Jones,” he said, “I s’pose you've 
trace in the dark, asanyone | stretched those boots ?” 


who has been lost on a 
moonless night or in a fog 
woll knows, whilst as to the 


extraordinary as any super- 
natural effort of t! 
could be. 

In regard to apparitions, 


I have seen not a few spectres, but on examination 
be nothing more than shadows, 
d other lights were in a 


_ Spectres! Why, every woodland glade or avenue 
is full of them by moonlight, and most uncommonly 
real and convincing they look till you get close to 
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“Yer boots, sir, i= come,” said Private Jones. 
“Thanks,” said Lieutenant Snigsby. “Oh, Jones, 


‘ou know, I loathe new boots, and as your feet er 


come out 


always beard in | to stretch them.” 


“Er—yes, sir,” said Jones. 
“Let me have them, please.” 
“Yessir,” said Jones. 
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“Tae worm may turn when it is trodden u 
remarked the crane peel “but I have a 
scheme than that. turn the man who treads cn 


kind n,” 


tter 


“Pm a victim of insomnia. 
I can’t sleep if there's the least noise—such as & 
cat howling, for instance.” 

“This powder will be effective,” replied the 
physician, after compounding a prescription. 

“When do I take it, doctor ?’* 

“You don’t take it It’s arsenic. 
the cat in a little milk.” 

——a 


“Doctor,” said he, . 
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by remorseful spectres? 
WHY ARE GHOSTS 580 SNOBSISH? 

The only explanation would appear to be that the 
spirit world is even more sno ish than our own, 
and that either only blue blood or 
2n ancestral castle entitles one to the 
haunted ! 

Seriously, however, it is 


son and heir, a death, or some p 
descend to notice. 
old retainers, well versed in th 


to appear, 
the possession of n fe 
dignity of being their heated imaginations—and 


in the very fact of ghostly 


pestorepe occurring mainly in old families and old | to be taken into account. 
ouses that a common-sense explanution of them is ee 


to be found. These phenomena may be roughly 
divided into sounds and sights, the former comprising 
mysterious tappings, weird wailings, footsteps, voices, 
clanking of chains, and so on, the latter apparitions 
of all sorts and shapes, from the little boy in Cavalier 
dress to the gentleman who carries his head under 
his arm. ; 

n regard to sounds, it is, to put the case in 
nutshell, all a matter of the vagaries of wind, of 
sound itself, and of the construction of really old 
houses. In ancient homes which are being rebuilt, 
hitherto unknown secret chambers and passages are 
constantly brought to light, to the astonishment of 
the owners, it is these unknown and unexplored 
regions that are particularly favourable to the pro- 
duction of ghostly sounds and voices. 

THE WAILINGS OF THE WIND. 
_ The tricks that sound itself can play are almost 
incredible to anyone who has not tested them, but I 


class 


are permitted 
to revisit the 
earth and 
send nervous 
women into 
hysterics. 


(Next week a Member of the 


“Krnp lady, 
can’t get into t 
hee man, 

n trying to go to 
can’t get tickets.” 


—and ‘t is only the very old families that they con- 
Now, in such families the servants are generally 


of their masters, and they not only ex 
t but want it to appear, and, therefore, it 
is not in the least surprising that it docs appear—in 


swear black and blue to having seen it. 
And, of course, there is always the practical joker 


st these, I think, reasonable explanations is 
laced the hypothesis of a spirit world full of 
listinction, in which only well-born ghosts or 
those in some way connected with well-born people 


Aint 


Psychical Research Society 
qwill tell us what the Society generally thinks on this subject.) 
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el a a self-made 


ssion of his father, 


A younec man h 
stage, asked permii 
man. 

“Never,” the latter replied angrily ; “how can you 
think that I would allow my name to appear on 
the boards?” 

“But I shall change my name,” said the son. , 

“And then, if you became famous, no one would 
know that I was your father. No, I forbid it 
altogether.” 
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they are ready to 


LATING LIBRARIES. 


Evenysopy has heard of the street markets of 
London, where meat, vogetables, and groceries 
are sold from stalls and barrows in the open air. 
But comparatively few people know that each of 
these institutions has attached to it a sort of gutter 
“Mudie’s” and pavement Book Club combined. 

The “books” lent out and sold are not, of course, 
the latest eocicty novels or volumes of travels. They 
consist almost wholly of the “Penny Dreadful” type 
of boys’ stories, and of sentimental novelettes, 
latter for the consumption of factory and work girls. 

No initial subscription is charged, but the pur- 
chase of any one number of current date at the full 
published price of one penny, gives the purchaser 
the right to exchange it within two days for two 
others that are out of date, and these two, again, can 
be brought back after having been read, and ex- 
changed fou one other of an even older date still. 

The net result of this is that the errand boy whd 
one of these institutions, gets 
” to read for the price of 


I’m very ill and I 
mi.” 


invests his penny at 
four “Penny Dreadfuls 


have no space to enter into the subject, and will only “ i ‘cles.’ 
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staircases of old houses, the most horribl d oe : ” between. Usually only a halfpenny is invested, in 
wailings can be produced “by “the wind, capacially She: “The quotations from Shakespoare. which case the “subscriber” has to be content with 


when it is in a certain quarter. 

Once sleeping in a haunted chamber I was dis- 
pirtes by the clanking of a chain, which seemed to 
i right inside my room, and I thought that at last 

was face to face with something tangible. 
, But thorough and patient investigation revealed the 
, ghost” as nothing more than a rusty piece of chain 
fanging on the outside wall, but completely hidden 
from view by centuries of ivy, and which moved and 
cianked only when the wind blew from a certain 
direction. And so with voices. I have often, as a 
matter of experiment, being in one quarter of a 
iaunted house, made my voice, transmogrified out of 

All rights reserved.) 


Grocer (to errand boy): 
dates again. Here's a stone 
Errand Boy: “Then it can’t 
time, sir, I always swallow mine 


Brancne: “Isabel, what has 
bad humour?” 

Isabel: “Why, I’ve just had a 
he writes such a horri 
it’s a pro 1, an ode to 


There are 144 pages of bright reading in the R. 


ior — 


“You've been eating the 
on the floor.” 


— ee fe 


hand that I can’t tell whether 
spring, or that cure for 
chilblains he promised to send me.” 


ber to begin with, which can, 
other of yet 


ate num 
however, be later on exchanged for one 
more ancient lineage. 

Nor is this all. Practically every street market 
in London has its own lending library, and the pro- 
prietors of the stalls everywhere ise a kind of 
informal partfership; so that a nove! tte got from a 
stall in, we will say, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, 
can be exchanged, under the everywhere well under- 
stood conditions set forth above, at one situated at 
a corresponding “ pitch” in, say, Leather Lane, 
Holborn, or Chapel or White Cross 
Street, St. e's. 


an out-of-d 
possibly be me this 


put you in such a 


note from Jack, and 
Street, Islington, 


APID—the human interest magazine. 


“IF you like,” remarked 
Mr. Evershed, “I will have 
a special 100m built on to 
the house in order to 
accommodate your mother.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Guy, 

° retorted Mrs. Evershed. 
“TI don’t know why you need make such fuss; 
‘inother will only stay for a week with us.” 

“Oh, no, oh, no, re is no necessity for a fuss, I 
admit.” Mr. Evershed endeavoured to infuse a vast 
into his remarks. “Of course, your 
‘mother has only spent ten weeks with us “out of the 
‘fifty we have been married. Oh, no, there is nothing 


+don’t let us quarrel over this.” 
:- His only reply was the soft regular breathing as of 


the 
.. ‘Directly the door-was. shut, Sylvie sat up in bed 
and.looked wistfully at it. ied “ 


» “Tm ee ues Guy a lesson,” she 
:murm But I wish it was over.’ Anyway, when 
+ he comes up presently I'll be nice to him.” 
Alas! for resolutions, they are but made to 
be broken. en Guy Evershed did come into the 
room again Sylvie was really asleep. 


“Y’)] make no more advances,” he muttered. 
_ On the following morning he rose early and left 
Sylvie fast asleep. He went to his study and began 
.to write, but he could not concentrate his thoughts ; 
she felt he was very ill-used, and it annoyed him. 
-About an hour later the maid entered the room and 
jtold him breakfast was ae v 4 
. It was a curious meal. Neither Guy nor Sylvie 
spoke. Whatever either required they helped them- 
‘selvea to. Rather than ask Sylvie for the salt, which 
was near her plate, Guy got to his feet, walked round 
eo and fetched the condiment... 
_ Presently Guy stalked solemnly out of the room, 
and a few moments. later. Sylvie heard the front door 
islam. For a second she thought of rushing after 
‘him, then she laughed defiantly. War was to be 
continued. ‘ 
;, At lunch time a note arrived for Sylvie. It con- 
tained the following: 
“Shall not be home until late. Do not wait up 
for me.—G. E.” 
Again the trembling lips, and again the defiant 


‘laugh. ; 

Gay kept to his word and did not arrive home 
until the Id was in bed. Sylvie was asleep, 
el Guy half expected her to be waiting up for 

im. 

History repeated itself on the following morning, 
with one ae oe That occurred just a Guy vm 
‘stalking out of the breakfast room. 

' “Please read this letter,” remarked Sylvie in hard 
dignified tones ; as she spoke she handed him a letter 
she had written the night before. 

It was addressed Mrs. Hardcastle, Sylvie’s 
mother, and in it Sylvie asked her mother to put 
off her visit on account of Guy’s ill-health. 

“It is only a passing indisposition,” she wrote, 
“and nothing to worry over. He will be himself 
again soon.” ; 

“TI don’t understand this,” Guy remarked coldly. 
“Why are you deceiving your mother?” 

“I am not,” replied Sylvie Frage though still in 
that dignified manner. “For you are, ill—ill- 
manne and ill-tempered. As manners and- tem- 
per make man, therefore you are ill.” 

With which Parthian shot Sylvie took the letter 
from her husband’s fingers and marched out of the 
room. As a matter of fact, it was her turn to march 
OM Well’ I'm——” began Mr, Eversh 

ell, I'’m——” began Mr. Evershed, and then 
paused, thrusting his hands deep into his trouser 
pockets. “All right,” he continued grimly. “ We'll 
‘ee who'll give in first.” 
- He to his office, feeling very much injured. 
Sverything went wrong. But the crowning stroke 


came at half-past twelve when the following note 
was brought in by a district messenger: | P 

“Am spending the afternoon and evening with a 
friend. not wait up for me.—8, E." : 

The messenger boy, who was waiting to s€0 if 
there was any answer, rushed from the room when 
he saw the gee til on Guy’s face. Luckily 
the tempest broke when Guy was slone. 

Presently he screwed the note up into & ball and 
threw it viciously, blindly. As it left his hand the 
door, opened and an old gentleman entered just in 
time to receive the missile on his nose. 

“Confound it, sir!” he spluttered. “JT thought I 
was — a business office, not a—not a confounded 
boys’ schi Good-morning, sir.” : ; . 

‘And off stalked the old gentleman, taking his busi- 
arcs Bg stroke of business it was, too, elsewhere, 
whi 


been gentlemen. Later on the Bank rate was declared ; 
it wag abnormally high, and that put the finishing 
touch to Guy’s temper. . 

He left his office and walked to the station, won- 
dering what he could do—yes, the fell truth must be 
told—wondering what he could do to annoy Sylvie. 

An opportunity speedily occurred. He got into a 
compartment occupied by two men who were members 
of the club which he left when he was married. 

“Hullo,” said one of them, Henshaw by name. 
“Here’s poor old Benedick. Doesn’t he look worried?” 

“Well,” replied Watson, the second man, in grave 
tones, “it is entirely his own fault. It was very 
much against our advice that he got married.” 

“Oh, drop that rot!” ~grunted Guy. Then a 
brilliant idea occurred to him, and he added, “What 


| are wen two chaps doing this evening?” 


ateon is going to grace my rooms with the light 
of his beauteougs presence,” remarked Henshaw. 

“Look here,” Guy remarked, “I’m a bachelor for 
one night only. e an e pot luck with me, 
the two of you, will you?” . 

“Oh, what graciousness, what condescension,” mur- 
mured Watson. “Do you think we are sufficiently 
cultured to spend the evening at the house of a mar- 
ried man—a grass widower.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Watson,” Guy remarked brutally. 
“You'll come, though, won’t you?” 

“We will,” remarked the two men together in the 
manner of um and Tweedledee. 

Guy knew that he was doing just what Sylvie would 
have desired him not to do. 
to his having friends in to dine, but she liked to 
see everything was ship-shape. In this case, however, 
no preparation had been made for guests. 

house was in darkness when the three men 
arrived. : 

Guy started for the kitchen intending 
mand the servant, but he returned upstairs, fuming 


inwardly. 

“What beastly lu u chaps,” he said apologeti- 

cally, “It's the maid's head : out—I had forgotten.” 
‘atson grinned at Henshaw, but the latter gazed 
etically at Guy. 

Z 4 upset yourself, old fellow,” he said: brokenly. 
“We'll stand by you, through thick and thin. These 
things will happen to married men.” 

The commiseration had a magical effect on Guy. 
He bridled up and bit his lip. : 

“ll find some grub presently, you ot he 
said. “We'll do all right, don’t you worry. t's 
in and have a smoke first, it’s too early for dinner. 
They marched into the drawing-room; pipes were 
roduced and lit, and a haze of blue smoke soon 

an to fill the room. Pi in the drawing-room 
were very much against orders—Sylvie’s orders—and 
Guy felt the pleasures of wickedness thrill him. . 

Watson sat down at the piano and began to rattle 
off numerous well-known airs. Henshaw sang and 
Guy furnished impoverished harmony. j 
No one heard the front door open but presently the 
musio (!) i ag! suddenly, and the three men 
stared up at Mrs, Evershed as she stood like a statue 
in the doorway. 

“Good-evening,” she said calmly. “Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Henshaw, isn’t it? I met you before I was 
married.” 

The two men came forward, quite at their ease, and 
shook hands with Sylvie. - 

“Delighted to meet you, Mrs. Evershed,” said 
Watson. “Your husband very kindly invited us in 
to have dinner with him this evening.” 

“Tt was very kind of you both to take pity on 
Guy,” she said. “I’m sure you won't mind taking 
things as they are, will you? I’m sure you must 
both want your dinner; we'll have it as soon as 
possible. How do you like pork chops?” 

Both men replied in enthusiastic terms. . 
Mrs. Evershed gazed steadily at her husband, who 
so far had said not a word. took her purse out 
of her handbag and from it withdrew some silver. 
“Guy,” she said, “run down to the butcher’s and 
buy three pounds of pork chops. Don’t drop them 
this time, will you?” 

Guy . Like a man in a dream he took the 
roffered silver and stumbled blindly from the room, 

ring with him a vision of the gri faces of 
the two bachelors. 

Outside-in the street he woke up and swore that 
he would not submit to it—that he would go off and 


dine alone somewhere. He started off briskly, fir, 
by this ides, but then he thought of Sylvie alone vit 


turn. §8o he purc 
to the house with them. 


he made no objection | 


to repri- 
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atson and Henshaw, and his feelings took anotlu; 


hased the pork chops, and returned 
“Thank 


ou, Guy,” said Mrs. Evershed. “1. 


my husband good, he always trots out and does lit; 
errande : 


for me?” 
“Rather!” cried Tweedledum and Tweedledec, their 


faces suffused with grins. 


Guy, who had never before done such a thing ji, 


pe —< his married life, merely stared miserably 


“Now then,” said Mrs. Evershed, “you told me that 


you would take things as they are, 80 you ¢ 
come down into the kitchen and help ies en 


“ Well 


We the table there,” she added, “as the 
maid is out. 


ae pte save rose, 

wnstairs they trooped—Sylvie triumph se 

dignified, Henshew and Wateon grinning hap i 

Guy moody and miserable. ut 
“Now, Guy, lay the table,” remarked Sylvie cheer. 


ia : 
ondering whether he was awake, for it secncl 


certain that he must be dreaming, Guy raked cut the 
various necessaries and spread them on the table, 
Henshaw and Watsow watching him with delightd 


eyes. : 

“Watch the pork chops, Guy,” Sylvie pre-ntly 
remarked. “Don’t let them burn this time. ! must 
get out some other ee 

While Mrs. Evershed was placing) some dessert and 
padding on the table, Guy stood by the gas stove and 
gazed apctetty at the sputtering chops. 

Presently Sylvie returned to the gas stove and wut 
Guy off on various errands. He crept about in a 
dejected manner, fetching dripping one moment, nip- 
ing up some with a dish cloth the next. 

All the while Henshaw and Watson lolled in tho 
chairs that Sylvie had made Guy fetch from the dining- 
room for them, and surveyed matters with a pleasant 
superior air. Bncouraged by Sylvie’s manner they 
made remarks about Guy’s domesticated ways, aul 
said that if he were ever out of work he could put- 
ably get employment in the club kitchen. 

Then the meal was Hearty A Sylvie and her gusts 
enjoyed‘it thoroughly, but-Guy only made a pretenre 
of eating. He did not speak at all, his gaze wander- 
ing all the while in a miserable, woebegone manner. 

e@ would never dare meet any of his old cub 
friends again. These two blatant idiots would spreal 
the story of thie awful night amongst all his acquaint. 
ances. He would be chipped unmercifully. 

At length the meal was over, and Sylvie lel the 
way up to the drawing-room. Here Watson played 
various accompaniments for Sylvie and Henshaw. awl 
the three appeared to be enjoyitig. themselves im- 
mensely. Guy sat up in a corner of the rvvm and 
e Present! i. h: posed brid 

mshaw pro : ge. 

“Oh, ne!” cried Sylvie. “I never allow Guy to 
play cards.” ; 

Guy gasped. He and Sylvie had a great reputation 
as bridge players pment their married friends. He 
saw the —* on -the faces of his guests, ani le 
writhed. ‘ore he could speak, however, Sylvie hal 


4-adroitly turned the conversation. 


At length Henshaw remarked that they must Ie 
going, and thanked Sylvie enthusiastically for a mi ~t 
pleasant evening. : 

“Thank Heaven!” Guy muttered to himself. “It's 
over at last.” j 

He crept out into the hall where Sylvie was watch- 
ing Henshaw and Watson putting on their overeil+, 
an leant feebly against the wall. 

“Guy!” said Byivie, in firm and dignified accents 
“Guy, run down and wash up the dishes and put them 


away.” 

Henshaw and Wateon turned towards the front der, 
and Guy saw their shoulders. shaking. A half-su- 
pressed n left his lips, and he downstairs. 

Outside in the street two men leant up against 
the railings, weak with laughing. They would 
have been surprised, very, very surprised, had they 
seen Sylvie at that moment, ; 

She was glancing at the door she had closed Tehind 
them and ing a tiny fist at it. Se jae Mask 

“You—you creatures!” she muttered vindictivey. 

Then turned and went slowly downstairs. In 
the kitchen Guy was standing, hands in) nels 
staring viciously at the pile of crockery. He ook 
up at Sylvie as she entered, all her dignity gon. and 
came towards him. She began to tremble a lit!!: & 
she saw his tightly-closed' mouth and cold eyes. 

“Guy,” she said softly. - tk 

He paid no attention to her, but started to "” 
towards the door. . ; 

“G-G-Guy,” Sylvie cried, the tears in her ae 
“Pm g-so unhappy. I'll c-cut those men d-d-leal 
I meet them ever. The b-b-brutes!” 5 Nie 

He turned in amazement, saw her tearful, pleading 
arms, and then strle 
towards her, taking her shrinking form in his ae 

i h lesson, young woman, 1° 
orget it in a hurry.” 


otherwise engaged. 
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(This contributor looks at things from a very 
biased point of view.—Ed.) 


Foorsatt is all wrong. 


Most of us on this 
side of the. Atlantic 
have never so much 
as heard the name of 


Yet this is uentl, 
done. Not a 80, but 
a like amount, made u 
mostly in silver an 


* Weyerbauser. Never- First of all think of the terrible waste of time! | copper, is often pawned 
theless, he is one of the | Instead of letting his brains and energy run riot whilst | for the modest sum of 
richest. men in the| watching a football match, a man could do » thousand | 10s. or so. 
world: one of those | and one things of a useful nature. The le who 
retiring milliouaires| If a man said to his wife, “Mary, dear, let me clean | resort to this practice 
“Sy whose —_, ue tee Eaives, = the coke, a chop ys week’s wood | are travelling show- 
. becomes pu uni eac turday afternoon in future; ’m giving up | men, rietora of 
Money Kings = their death. Among | attending football matches,” wouldn’t she hold him eet att O shies,” and Curious Picdges Offered to 
been Kidnapped. other possessions, he is | up to the Bie as a model husband? other itinerant enter- Uncle. 
sole owner of vast She would, tainers. They have a 


tracts of forest, very nearly equal in area to all | his duty, and he’ 


‘ngland. 

a March 8th last the millionaire was in San 
Francisco. That evening he left for Santa Barbara, a 
seaside resort. He never arrived there, and all trace 
of him has been lost. Of course, he may have lost his 
memory, or met with an accident. But it is believed 
that he has been kidnapped. ' 

Kidnapping millionaires is no new crime. There are 
many instances of Lay openers criminals seizing wealthy 
men and attempting fo extort ransoms. 

‘An astonishing story of terrorism of this kind came 
to light at Milan in’ December, 1903. One evening 
Signor Be , aman of great wealth, was sitting at 
home when the servant ‘announced the Chevalier 
Vecchio. . Vecchio told the millionaire that he had 
just bought a fine old picture. Would Berretta have 
a look at it? The latter, quite unsuspicious, accom- 
panied Vecchio to a lonely villa in the suburbs. 

AT THE REVOLVER'S MUZZLE. 

No sooner was the door shut than Veechio and 
another man pinned Berretta, and tied him to a chair. 
Then Vecchio elapeet a revolver to the millionaire’s 
head, and compelled him to sign three cheques for 
£400 each, and to make a will leaving to him (the 
Chevalier) the sum of £120,000. In fear of death, 
Berretta obeyed, and, taking the will, Vecchio at once 
left for Genoa, first leaving directions with his accom- 
plice to throw Berretta, nd as he was, into the 
cistern, and adding that as soon as the millionaire was 
dead his body was to be taken out and dropped into 
the canal near by. 

As soon ag Vecchio was gone Berretta implored the 

accomplice to give him his liberty, promising him a 
large sum of money to do so. His entreaties prevailed, 
and the man let him go. Vecchio escaped for the time, 
but he was arrested later on, and is now in prison. 
_ Iron-ore millionaire Chapin had many ups and downs 
in his long life. His strangest adventure occurred in 
1881. In 1864 Chapin was left a tract of land in 
Northern Michigan. It was useless, rocky soil, and 
he did his best to sell it. But no one would buy, 
and he kept it for seventeen years. One day in 
1881 a man came into Chapia's shop and inquired 
ii he wanted to sell the land. 

“What’ll you Ye ” inquired the cautious Yankee, 
who had often offered the tract in the past for £100. 

“ £10,000,’? was the amazing reply. 

‘I guess I won't sell just yet, stranger,” returned 
Chapin quietly. = 

, ; THE YANKEE SMELT A RAT. 

‘ I'll give you £20,000,” gaid the other. 

I ain’t selling,” answered Chapin, for he knew 
there must be something at the bottom of such an offer. 
Next day he himself started for Michigan, and very 
soon he heard the magio rumour, “ iron ore.” 

A few days later he was exploring his land when 
threo masked men fell on him and hauled him off to ‘a 
nel pha the Bilin They informed him that he 

y there without i 

that land for £10,000, until he agreed to sell 

os refused. The men would not let him go, 
ny the chances are na wows have carried out their 
: reat but for a forest which occurred next day. 
Sr of flame closed round. the cabin, and they fied. 
i uring the aight Chapin escaped. When he died he 
eft £1,000,000, all made from the ‘iron dug from 
urder that once valueless tract. 
wee York has recently been entertaining a novel 
ve ant in the shape of Miss Kiowa Dillon, a girl 
i pore Indian blood, yet a millionaire in her own 
! sae The source of her fortune is a real romance. 
Ten years ago John Dillon, the cattle king, was spend- 
ete summer at his ranche on the Rio Grande. Some 
is half-bred cowmen planned to kidnap him, and 
q te a ransom. The Indian girl—she was the 
mut ter of the chief, Black Wolf—overheard the 
ban and rode forty miles to warn Dillon. But he 

e been already carried off, 
wail “4 went back to her tribe, told her father, and he 
. she together tracked the miscreants to their haunt, 
<P cap in a wild canyon. They rescued Dillon, but 
Bi ph alae and a running fight followed, in which 
ie Wolf was shot and killed: But Dillon and the 
tt Segre home, and in eae ade the cattle king 
dice the dusky beauty, educated her, and when he 

ied left her all his vast possessions. 


morally. 


Football followers suffer from unhealth; excitement. 


all t 
Football helps to fill our lunatic asylums. 


the borderline of insanity. 
topple over. i 


case, too. 


when the match concludes. 
the sup 


if the match results in a 
are ang 
ning goal. 
than this. 
Football 


of comfort. 

sardines in a tin is not an ideal of bliss. To see t 

poe properly it is necéssary for a spectator to w 
is head about as though 


much use, unless you wis! 
male ballet dancer. 


they want to. “see a good game.” 


worthy of a better cause. 


veniences they undergo. 


to another nearly every season worth 
Sensible people will answer “No!” 


All of them are im 


the game is prope net 
In fact, w 

confuses the players. 

But an actor on the 

shouted at him by his audience, 

footballer. 


neither does 


the ground. 


or clean boots. 


warm their cold feet in doing so. 


family are thankful to be immune. 


loadstone. 
dropped. 


Bungers’ goalkeeper, twenty games could be played. 
ee 


Mrs. Muggs.” 
Mrs. Muggs: 

husband always gets a 

tences on account of good conduct.” 


Marie Corelli, John Strange Winter, Eustace Miles, Hayden Coffin, 


ut Pps the man would merely be doing 
get just as much excitement from 
it as he would from a match, besides being benefited 


Excitement! There you have the crux of the affair. 


Would any collection of beings pull one another’s 
nesdesee off and throw it wildly in air, shrieking madly 
e time, if they were sane? They would not. 
When tho 
game reaches an exciting part the spectators are all on 
If a goal is scored they 
For the time being they are raving 
maniacs. Raving is a very appropriate word in this 


Their nerves are strained, but in o lesser degree 
If the home team wins 
rters of it are elated; if it loses, they are 
beside themselves with rage, gloam, and irritableness ; 
raw, followers of both clubs 

because their favourites didn’t score a win- 
The strain induced by gambling is no worse 


ounds are not attractive either. Nobody 
can allege that the bulk of spectators have any degree 
Being packed with 30,000 others ee 

e 


e wero an aborigina 
Australian executing a war dance. It’s true you get 
good practice in sanding on your toes, but that isn’t 

to ‘come out in the réle of 


The best part of football followers attend because 
You have only to 
consider the price they pay to adjudge their patronage 
Cold feet, numbed limbs, 
tobacco ash in their eyes, and hoarse throats en- 
gendered by shouting. are only a few of the incon- 


Is a game played by men who change from one club 
the price? 
They are seldom 
if ever natives of the town for which they play. 


ported. 
Again, why is it that the spectators, though idolising 
the players’ and proclaiming them the best of their 
kind in the country, shout instructions to them whilst 


y do they shout at all? The noise only 

cy oa is all right; foot- 
ballers appreciate it just the same as comedians do. 
stage needs no injunctions 


The players do not heed the comments, so that all 
the lung tissue expended by a football follower in 
instructing his team is wasted. Hoarse throats to no 


se ! 
™T ink of the brutality, too, when the crowd leaves 
The weaker person goes to the wall then, 
literally. Football crowds are no respecters of corns 


More violence is displayed when the vehicles which 
take them to their homes are boarded. The big, stron 
men get the seats; the weaker ones walk home, an 


And when the football follower gets home, what 
happens? He bores all his family with the details of 
the match; that is, unless another member is also an 
enthusiast, in which case the conversational topics of 
the two always turn to football, and the rest of the 


Get several football followers together for an even- 
ing, and their conversation, without fail, turns to their 
Once the subject is broached it is never 


P’ 

In fact, in the time taken each week by football 
enthusiasts to ruminate about this week’s, last week’s, 
and next week’s matches, the superiority of the 
Bangers over tho Bingers, and the cleverness of the 


Lavy: “What a well-behaved little boy yours is, 


“Yes, P it like his father. My 
few weeks taken off his sen- 


reason for doing so. Say their day’s takings 
amount to £5. Instead of keeping the money 
upon them, and thereby running the risk of 
joan it or being robbed, they take it to a 
pawnbroker’s and pledge it for half a sovereign, which 
is all they require for current expenses. They go away 
with an easy mind, knowing their cash is in safe keep- 
ing, and that it can be redeemed at any time by post. 

he same thing is done by bookmakers and betting 
men, only on a much larger scale. Thieves and objec- 
tionable characters of all kinds haunt the racecourses 
and take note of everything that goes on. When a 
bookmaker wins large sums he fears being robbed in 
the train on the way home. 

So it is a common thing for these betting men to 

edgo their winnings, amounting sometimes to 

undreds of pounds, for a sovereign or s0. They re- 
deem the amount by post, receiving the igi 
cheque in return, and thus safeguar: themselves 
against robbery. 
PUTTING THE SEASON “UP THE SPOUT.” 

A season ticket on a railway line is a useful thing in 
more ways than one. Should you happen to be hard 
up, and have such a ticket about you, all you need do 
is to take it to the nearest pawnbroker’s and pledge it. 
This is more frequently done than would be supposed. 
Peoplo who livo in the suburbs sometimes arrive in 
town without any money, so they pawn their season 
tickets for the amount it will fetch. 

There is one pawnbroker near an important London 
terminus who does considerable business in this par- 
ticular line. 

In like manner, if you posgess & season ticket to a 
popular place of amusement, you need never be short 
of a few shillings. A pawnbroker will readily advanco 
you tho necessary “ trifle.’ People, too, who wear 
false teeth can always rely upon being able to raise the 
wind. If in want of money, all they need do is to take 
out their teeth and pawn them. One needy individual 
makes this a common practice. Though he generally 
wears a beautiful set of false teeth, occasionally his 
gums will be found as bare as an infant’s. The teeth 
are reposing at his “ uncle’s.”’ 

An artificial leg may be made the means of support 
in more senses than one. If a man who s an 
article of this kind should find himself stranded, he can 
go to a pawnbroker and offer his “leg’’ across the 
counter. He is sure to receive a sum sufficient to re- 
lieve his present necessities. In such cases a crutch <3 
made to take the place of the leg until the latter can be 
redeemed. 

“UNCLE " TOOK CARE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

Artificial limbs often figure in the catalogues of 
pawnbrokers’ sales, while guch curious pledges as glass 
eyes, a rhinoceros’s horn, & coat of mail, and many 
other singular things, sometimes find a place in these 
catalogues. 

An elephant was once offered as 8 pledge to a pawn- 
broker, and, what is more, the pledge was accepted 
and the sum required advanced. A travelling show- 
man who found himself in difficulties was forced to 
resort to this means of raising funds. He offered his 
small elephant to a pawnbroker, promising to redeem 
it on the ensuing Saturday evening. The transaction 
was duly carried out ; but, needless to say, the elephant 
was not put away with the other pledges. It was 
housed in the pawnbroker’s yard until the Saturday 
evening, when the owner turned up to redeem it. 

Letters of celebrities, when they contain the writer’s 
autograph, can always be pawned ; but it might appear 
ridiculous to most people to suppose that you could 
take an ordinary business letter to a pawnbroker and 
obtain an advance upon it. Yet this is sometimes 
done. There is one pawnbroker in London, whose place 
of business is near a large railway station, who 
advances money in this way to certain of his customers. 
These customers are gennenlly young doctors out of 
practice, who take fomporeyy uty in the country, and 
are in need of their travelling expenses. They take 
their letter of engagement to this obliging pawabroker, 
who advances them the amount required. 

The sum has to be repaid at the end of the first 
week, and this is always punctually done, for if any 
default was made the customer knows he would never 
again be able to obtain an advance in this way, and 
also that the pawnbroker would probably write and 
inform his employer. 
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LIVING BY ACCIDENT. 
Tue man who gets his living going abést locking 
for accidents has, of Weaplex civilisation; oF 90 
i feature of our 0, 
: nei pera the accident insurance companies have 
stated. as 
Neged individual is being rosecuted 
jn moe the Stratford Police-court. “It is said 
hi 


? u : 
the Bees it the Trosecution is to be believed obtained 
more ‘than £200 by “accidentally = : Rote 

y ropes 8 across pavemen' 
hg a gratings, or tumbling through open cellar 


atthe secret of success inf this curious business, would 
seem to be to in no case make any one claim of any 
considerable magnitude. Three or four guineas here, 
a couple of sovereigns there, with a ten-pound note 
sandwiched in between upon occasion, soon ‘mount 
up; and many a man, to avoid litigation, will pay 
a small sum, who weed most certainly not submit 
to be imposed upon for & one. . 
The Detiioner for example, who a short while 
ago deliberately placed himeelf alongside a railway 
track in Wales, and allowed a passing train to cut 
off both his legs, with a view to obtaining in the 
egate many hundreds of pounds from the railway 
col asscraaice compere came off @ bad second best 
in ev way; for his claims were- 
lost hic cose oe well as his legs, and would have lost 
his liberty into the bargain, had it not been con- 
sidered that his perjury been sufficiently 
by the hideous mutilation he had voluntarily under- 
ne. ; 
o°Ro, too, the individual who was wont up till re- 
cently to drive about London smashing up dilapi- 
- da dogcarts—specially bought for purpose— 
against convenient obstacles, was bowled out at last, 
and has been “compensated” for his roguery in & 
way that he probably neither contemplated nor 


desired. 5 
NO FLIES ON HIM. 


‘ A BHOWMAN posted an announcement outside invit- 
: ic to “ the great sawed fish !” 
ing the public to “ Come and see Brea ceati 
man read it, and 
informed the show- 


was shown a large 
heCwal: bo tell T’ve ’ad a good eddica- 
me how 3 ve ’ad a i 
tion. an’ I'm runnin’ this "ale whew jist to’ prove that I 
Se eo) ed 
THE DEADLY TRIAL TRIP. 
THE news recently made public, that two separate 


Iman wot has tried to teach 


explosions had occurred in the boiler-room of our 
= new crack battleship Dreadnought during her trial 
trip, emphasises two things. The one is that 
eccasional—one might almost say frequent—mishaps 


trial trips of these steel monsters, packed full, as 
they are, with delicate and complicated machinery. 
The other is, that the consequences of a mishap to 
a water-tube boiler are not nearly so terrible as was 
the case with the old-fashioned cylindrical ones. 

The two Dread t losions scalded three 
stokers. When one of the Thunderer’s boilers blew 
up in Stokes Bay during her trial trip on July 14th, 
1876, forty-five stokers were killed outright and fifty 
others were injured. This latter result is typical of 

- guch a disaster in the old days, when the bursting of 
a a as often as net wrecked the whole of a vessel’s 
vitals. 

Nowadays, an accident to the breech-mechanism 
of a big gun, such as caused the deaths of twelve of 
the crew of the battleship Mars off Berehaven in 
April, 1902, is more to be dreaded than the bursting 
of a boiler tube. And there are, of course, always 
unknown elements of danger in connection with all 
trial trips. There may be, for instance, unsuspected 
structural weakness, as in the case of the turbine 
torpedo-boat destroyer Cobra, which buckled up like 
so much cardbo under the buffeting of a North 
Sea gale in October, 1901, and sank with nearly all 
(twelve only saved) her officers and crew. 

Or the crorneigg onl may be faulty, as in the case 
of ‘the Serpent, when 173 lives were lost. Or there 
may be.‘too much~top hamper combined with too 
low a freeboard, as happened with the Captain, which 
turned turtle in the of Biscay, carrying with 
her to the bottom 483 of her officers and crew. No 
one knows, and bitter experience alone can teach. 


of this kind seem well-nigh inseparable from the 
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WHERE WERE HIS ARMS ? ov -BABY IN A QUART Pot. 
Suz had been for a drive with a young man iriend, 
and when she returned she was glowing with excite- 
ment. 
“Qh, dear, mother,” she cried, “Tom and I had 
the very narrowest escape from an swful accident! 


all 
got up from the and frightened the horse, 
, the reins—— 
pope ae “ ys 


” said _ her This certainly ; but it by no means cn. 
“How’s that? Why ar holding them?” stitutes a record. For without quoting iguies that 


‘And it took at least five minutes to explain. 
0c 


Fame has its disadvan 
ludicrous sides. An ex- 


which ripe just 14lb. Even that, however, is not . 


ing to the other extreme, babies of 20Ib. weight 
at birth are by no means uncommon, and at a bal; 
show held at ord some few years back one of the 
exhibits, who was only a few days old, turned tie 
scale at 28lb. The t bing ig however, for a newly- 
born babe is believed to 80lb.; although at a 
Melbourne show held in 1889, when upwards of 700 
babies were on view, a phenomenal boy of 58lb. was 
shown. He was, however, admittedly several months 
old, and, though his parents asserted that he weighed 


who his guest was, said 
he would like to make 
one small request before 
his distinguished orator- 


we? aed rec ala 40Ub. ot birth, there was no means of verifying thir 
“couldn’t ye just my wife an’ me a little speech >=0C 
before leaving us : 
0Ce< OUT OF TUNE. 


A PATERNAL THREAT. 


He gazed upon her in fond admiration. He loved A uocasn-soeIne olf guitiemes reowtly ysis) 


London by excursion, and was struck by the sight of 
nerernt nice-looking typewriting machines in a shop- 


window. 
“TI should just like to look at one or two o’ they,” 
ronaxiedl as he ° 


he 
entered the estab- 


‘And then Ferdinand exclaimed with startling sud- | Vshment. “ What's 


denness : 

“What in the world ever induced you, Dora, to” 
care for a fellow like me?” 

“T really don’t know, but pa threatens to send 
me to a brain specialist.” 4 

°>=0co~< 
CONGENIAL SURROUNDINGS. 
Tue best efforts to make a home attractive some- 


keys. 
“ Ain’t exac’ly in 
tane, is it?” came 


times fail. ° 
Recently a district visitor in the East End of “Oh, yes; in per- . 
London asked the wife of a notorious drinker why | fect . Y 


she did not keep her husband from the public-house. 

“Well,” she answered, “I ‘ave done my best, 
ma’am, but he will go there.” 

“Why don’t you make your home look more 
attractive?” 

“T’m sure I’ve tried ‘ard to make it ’ome-like, 


ain’t settin’ up to be a Bn ey classic music, but I 
should reckon I was y money away to give 
twenty guineas for that. a but I ses 
itain’t. If anything wante tuning does |” 


ma’am,” was the reply. “I’ve took up the lour »D00~<- 
and spri Lceduis tia tee ‘Ain, and put ~ rs 
& barrel in the corner. But, lor’, ma’am, it | LIFTING SHIPS FROM THE OCEAN BED. 


ain’t made a bit of difference!” 

: SOC 
A GENTLE REMINDER. 
A smezwp old Continental guide, who, in con- 
ducting a lady round a grand old cathedral, had 
been assiduous. in his courtesy and fascinating in 
his descriptive details anent the historic “pile, ob- 
served with pain that the visitor was evidently about 
to take her departure without bestowing the 
customary dole. . 
To prevent this the wily old guide said: : 
“Pardon me, madame, but if, on her return to 
the hotel, madame should find that she has lost her 
purse, will madame kindly remember that it was 


THE 1 other day of the after part of tho 
White Star liner Suevic, wrecked off the Cornish 
coast on March 17th last, although a smart enough 
piece of work in its way, beara no comparison with 
some of the feats that have been: accomplished in 
this direction in years gone by. 

For instance, there was the case of the Anchor 
liner Utopia, sunk off Gibraltar in March, 1891, with 
@ loss of 600 lives. The huge ship lay in over filly 
feet of water, only her masts and the top of one «f 
her funnels being visible. Half a dozen foreign 
salvage companies had a look at her, but one anil all 
shook their heads a ee Too much dead 

er hull, fu 


: ; . vege t, they declared. ll to the hatches 
not in this place that she took it out?” with an exceptionally h argo, had been terribly 
i baer a reminder immediately produced the | torn by the cam of HM. Anson, which had canscl 

esi 


the disaster by colliding with her. Any attempt to 
raise her would result in her falling to pieces. *v 
said the experts. - ; 

‘ Yet a Leith salvage engineer, Mr. Thomas Armit, 
successfully accomplished the seeming impossible 
task, although to do so he had to build what was 


practical shell of another vessel on top of the 
subme: Utopia. This caisson ship was then 


FOUNDED 1871. 


r Accident & Guarantee 
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(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Funds _ wo £1,452,925. 
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THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of 
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protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under 
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pum out, and her buoyancy sufficed to drag 
wi to the sea surface the inert mass to which she 
was attached. 

After a somewhat similar fashion was the sunken 
battleship Sultan salved at Malta, and the frigate 
Eurydice off the Isle of Wight. The salving of tre 
Famenth, sunk in Herne Bay, was remax able in 
that she was pum out and refloated, although 
the water was all while pouring into her at tho 
rate of 700 tons an hour through holes the divs 
were unable to reach. 

But the centrifugal pumpe used in salvage opel 
tions are so powerful that they can beat any leak vf 
ordinary dimensions. Nevertheless, it took thre: ‘ 
them seventeen days to em the brand-new +t: 
palling wae Heden » which ca) ized and sunk ab 
Port Glasgow when being launch Hers, howes''. 
was an exceptional case. She had no cargo to ane 
her buoyancy, and therefore was just a metal shell, 

with water. , 
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A NOVEL idea, one 


f the hich 
por ot tie many ghick 


Have Mercy on the 
into schools of late ; 

ears, has been put Lingaged Me 
into practice by the 

head teacher of a 

- gchool in Liverpool. 

The idea, if carried 

| out in other schools, 

Aa would certainly help 

to make citizens. 

It is nothing more or 


(| 


By Our Heart Specialist. 


I Ec to enter a protest against the unseemly treat- 
ment which is accorded to the ordinary engaged young 
man. Why should he be made a public butt; what 
is the reason for his being, metaphorically speaking, 


orm less than that prizes | stuck up on a pole for the purpose of giving amusement 
‘ f should be pel by | to his friends and acquaintances 
the scbolars them- His entry into a room, once the fact has leaked out 
selves to certain of | that he has had the temerity to propose and has been 
their number. accepted, is a signal for nudges, grins, chuckles and 


The feature was 


hool Children’s Lives 
How Schoo! introduced at the 
annual prize distri- 


are Made Happier. 
leasant surprise to t 


tion, and came as & Pp 1 
phil children. Tho head teacher asked each child 
to vote without any res i 
two gitls amongst their number whom they considered 


the most truth: 

trying to be good. The two boys and two girls who 
received the largest number of votes by the scholars 
wore awarded the prizes. 

By this plan truthfulness, honesty, and other good 
qualities are encouraged, and ead teachers every- 
where would do well to follow the lead of their 
Liverpool confrére. : 

School managers and teachers in all parts of the 
country have introduced novelties into their_schcols 
which were not dreamed of a few years ago. Wackford 
Squeers, the rascally schoolmaster whom Dickens 
immortalised, would open his ag to-day if he saw 
h-w cur schools are managed. In most the cane, of 
which Mr, Squeers made such liberal use, has bzen 
abolished. The child, too, is no longer lcoked upon 
as a mere machine, whose attendance at school is 
solely for the sake of repeating the lessons learnt 
overnight. Nowadays his body as well as his mind 
receives attention. 

DRY CLOTHES FOR WET PUPILS. 

School children, for instance, who turned up on & 
wet morning had formerly to sit all day in their 
damp garments. This is not now the case. There is 
one school, at least, where the teachers keep a stock 
of dry garments and shoes in reserve, 80 that the 
scholars can change their wet clothes before starting 
lessons and sit during the day in comfort. The 
school in question is at Hascombe, and other schcols 
are already following its good example. 

The school managers at Olitheroe have gone “one 
better,” as it might be put. They are paying £15 
a year to their medical officer for visiting the schools 
quarterly to examine the eyes, teeth, and hair of 
the children. If anything unusual is noticed, action 
is immediately taken to remedy the evil. 

At a school in Berkdale both the eyes and teeth of 
the scholars receive regular attention, certain mem- 
bers of the committee paying the expenses of a lecture 
which is delivered to the teachers on the defects of 
the teeth and eyes in children. The teachers are in 
this way able to deal with any ordinary defects. It 
is proposed to follow the plan up later on, when an 
oculist and dentist will pay periodical visits to the 
school. This free treatment of the eyes and tecth, 
which usually entails a good deal of expense to the 
ordinarz person, almost makes one wish to “be a 
child once more.” 

LESSONS IN TEETH-CLEANING. 

Lessons in teeth-cleaning given at schools would 
probably have appeared @ curious idea to our grand- 
fathers or even iathers. To-day, however, this is done. 

Only quite recently a lady inspector was sent 
round to the different council schools in London, the 
object being to examine the teeth of the children 
and ascertain how many were in the habit of cleaning 
them. She found that the great majority had never 
been acquainted with the use of a tooth-brush and 
that serious defects were the result. , 

Equipped with a tooth-brush, she gave practical 
lessons to the children in the art of teeth-cleaning, 
impressing on them the necessity of making this a 
peclas practice. No doubt the novel experiment will 
ci ai good, and prove very beneficial to the 

The question of educating what is known as th 
hooligan class is one which 2 ts many Titiculties. 
whe ndon County Council have a special school 
for youths of this kind and for truants in general. 
shy are taught, not from books, but by means of 
: "leone in fact, it is a sort of glorified kinder- 

In America, too, there is a school at which the 
an are taught history in a novel fashion. They 
« 5 nob tead ; they ac} the part which they are study- 
ing. For instance, you may see a batch of youngsters 
in the playground enacting the battle of Agincourt 
ri some simpler scene, playing the part of Indians 

es ee bea, —_ many other things of the same 

nd, a lesson i im- 
p ct on their minds is more forcibly im 

Not a few schools nowadays have gardens of their 
Habe where ‘scholars are given peasticel instruction in 
horticulture and tree-growing. 


agin and other disagreeable demonstrations. When 
walks down the church aisle he notices that every 
person with whom he is acquainted turns and glares 
at him in a half pitying sort of way, and he knows 
the reason why. 

His office chums seem to ke privileged, and at their 
hands he comes in for most unmerciful chafing. His 
hairdresser even ie not above remarking, with a sickly 
smirk, “I’m told, sir, that you're to be married 
shortly.” 

It isn’t at all nice. 

You see, his young men friends spread the news 
abroad until not one single person with whom he 
is on the slightest terms of intimacy but knows of 
his engagement. And, of course, all his former girl 
friends turn up their noses at him. Their mammas 
no longer ask him to call; whilst their papas, in a 
hilarious way, tell him that his hour of misery is 
drawing on apace. 

His maiden aunt reads him long curtain lectures on 
how young husbands ought to comport themselves. 
His bachelor uncle buttonheles him and warns him 
about the evil thing he is bringing on his own head, 
and dwells on the extraordinary expense of marriage 
and everything appertaining to it. 

And it sometimes happens that his particular 

astor takes him gently aside and earnestly asks him 
if he realises the seriousness of the step he meditates 
taking. 

Then, when he is in the company of other young 
men, one of them suggests visiting a theatre, where- 
upon another chips in with, “Oh, Harry can’t go; 
this is one of the nights with Mary Ann,” and then 
the whole crowd laugh sarcastically. 

Or, again, one remarks, “Let's have Ve of ale,” 

and another tolemnly says, “Don’t Harry to 
have a glass, you know he’s promised Mary Ann that 
he won’t touch Ls again,” and a shriek of laughter 
follows the remark. 
_ Moreover, the eng ed young man has got to listen 
to the cheap sneers of his sisters regarding the micro- 
scopic good qualities by his sweetheart, and 
has to hoarken to his brothers’ rough chaff concerning 
the girl of his heart, and if he loses his temper, £0 
much the worse for him. 

They say that all the world loves a lover, but I 
doubt it. At any rate, if that be 80, it must be on 
account of the fun that people can extract from him ; 
for evidently your ordinary lover, as represented by 
the engaged youth, is, eo far as creating amusement 
goes, a perfect host in himself. And if he chanccs 
to be a man of short temper, he is not only amusing, 
bat excruciatingly funny—to the unsympathetic out- 
sider. 

The plain fact is that the newly-engaged youn 
man draws attention towards himself. From ins 
about in almost any sort of apparel, he suddenly 
blossoma forth as a perfect dandy. 

Well, those signs are very easily read, and thus 
the foolish young man gets himself talked atout, 
laughed at, and joked over, and made the butt of 
the funny man’s wit. 

Therefore, I enter my protest, as said at the begin- 
ning, against the way he is treated. Candidly, he 
ought to be ignored, instead of being turned into a 
focus for all eyes. Were he but ignored, he would 
be all right, and would get on very well indeed ; but 

ay too much attention to him, and he becomes em- 
Parraased and nervous, and, of course, is liable to do 
many very stupid things. 
— oe oo . 

“Why didn’t Blinks stop and speak to you just 
now? I thought you were such friends.” 

“We used to be, but I introduced him to the girl 
he married, and neither of them knows me now.” 


KH Woman's Notebook, 


By Mrs. NEISH, 
Author of “The Ways of Lady Isabel.” 

. NOW READY. 
At all Bookstalls. One_Sh 


Or post free from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
for 1s. 2d, 


Savage Club, he 
laugRingly confessed, 
in un admirable after- 
dinner speech, that it 
was not the first time 
he had been hailed as 


remark is to be found 
in the fact that, in- 
cluded in His ree 
Riighness’s wardrobe, 
is a complete suit of 
buckskin, with 
trappings, moccasins, 
plumes, and blanket, 
which, together with a tomahawk, scalping-knife, and 
calumet, were presented to him in 1869 i 
Nations Indians of Canada, when, with war whoops 
on dances, they adopted him as one of their 
chiefs, 


however, the Mohawks caused 
veyed to King Edward to the effect that they would 
like to raise him to the 
amongst them—His Majesty, readily consenting, he 
was forthwith present 
that possessed by his brother, the Duke. 


| Otaki, the infant was presented 
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noes 25, 1907. 
Wuey, in Novem- . 
werar tee INS Edwards 4 


elected an honorary 
life member of the Sev 


“ Brother Savage.” 
The reason for this 


So are a Number of Other 
Celebrities, 


y the Six 


By the Indians themselves this is considered th2 


greatest, honour they can bestow upon a stranger, and 
the Duke, As} i 
“Arthur, the son of tha Great White Mother,” 1s the 
only English prince thus chosen by the descendants 
of the famoug and ra: =~" disappearing tribes who 
were banded together by 

of Iroquois. 


whose unpronounceable _ title signifies 


iawatha under the name 


A short time after his accession to the throne, 
a message to be con- 


position of chieftainship 
with an outfit similar to 


A REWARD FOR LEGAL ADVICZ. 1 

King Edward, by the way, is not the only English 
chief of the Mohawks. Five or six years ago Mr. 
Sinclair-Cox, a well-known London barrister, was 
fortunate enough to be able to render the tribe a 
ervioty by unravelling for them a complicated legal 

not. 

The chiefs were so well pleased that they pronounced 
him a brilliant ornament of the English Bar, and 
proceeded to mark their appreciation of his learning 
and their thanks for his services by electing him a 
chief of their tribe. The election was carried out 
with great pomp and ceremony, and, after vesting in 
him all the powers that pertain to the office of a 
chief, they honoured Mr. Sinclair-Cox with a title 
that means “Learned in all things.” 

Another English chief of the Mohawks is Mr. Percy 
Wood, the well-known sculpfor. 

The Ojibway Indians have very good reasons for 
taking the keenest interest in the Longfcllow centen- 
ary, celebrated this year. For did not the famcus 
pot render their tri immortal by his wonderful 
composition, “Hiawatha”? 

It was in consequence of this fact that the Ojib- 
ways some time ago adopted Miss Alice Longfellow 
and Mrs. J. G. Thorpe, of Cambridge, Mass., both 
daughters of the poet, as members of their tribe.’ 
The honour was much appreciated by the two ladies, 
who not only presented the Indians with a hands: me 
portrait of their father, framed in birch bark. but 
paid them the compliment cf learning the Ojibway 


language. 
“THE LONG-HAIRED ONE.” ‘ 

When Mr, Robert Barr, the famous novelist, accom-. 

anied the Canadian Minister to the haunts of the. 
amous Iroquois some years ago, he gained such: 
popularity amongst them ‘that they made him one. 
of their chiefs, and to-day he is known amongst this’ 
tribe of Indians as “ White-Horse.” 

Amongst other celebritics who have been adopt-d 
by savages it might be mentioned that “Buffalo Bill”. 
is called ‘“Pehaska,” or “The Long-Haired One,” by 
the Sioux. General Manning, who distinguished him-: 
self against the Somalis, is known by them as “the 
man who moves like the wind.” Mr. Chamberlain’s’ 
native name or title given to him by King Khama: 
is “The man who does things,” while Robert Louis: 
Stevenson was called “Tusitala”—the story-te ler — 
among the natives of the South Sea Islands. ' 

When Lord Onslow was Governor of New Zealand 
in 1890 a son was born to him, and his lordship.' 
who had been at great pains to bring the native ard : 
the white populaticn into closer sympathy, conceived . 
the idea of furthering this object by giving to his son: 
the additional Christian name of Huia, after the great: 
ancestor of tha famous Ngatihuia tribe. : 

Highly flattered, the natives exp the wish that ' 
the child should be received into the tribe as one 
of the chiefs, and at a great gathering of Maoris, at 
by his parents to 
the heads of the tribe, amid rubbing of noses and 
other ceremonies. 

Two years ago the Hon, Huia Onslow revisited the 
Colony, and great preparations were made for his 
reception. Hundreds of Maoris met him at ths 
station, and sang their ancient song of greetings after 
which he was presented with a large flax mat, or 
cloak, uf native workmanship, which he wore over 
his shoulders for the rest of the day. 


There are 194 pages of bright reading in the RAPID—the human interest magazines. 


- one 
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Pi P 2 2 2 A Few Items of Fact that will iz 
icked Pars. | Interest Yow. 
Hat Shops on Liners. A Valuable Foreshore. 85 Note as Postcard. 
Hat sh wil be opened this spring on all the ‘Yarmouth sands are more valuable than ever. The Mr. Sydney Buxton said recently that he believed that it 
‘American liners. The stock will inclade all the best > singers’ ring on the Central Beach has or let for £600 a biel eanenedie americas? a Argel and placing 
French, German and American makes. year, and the minstrel arena on the North Beach for £200. | 5 Jagruligers areata 
Pigs Help Rates. Municipal Garden Lecturers. usic for Marketers. 
Bo suouatal has pig hoping boenatthe Cuckteld Works | | For the Parnes of teow fowgcs, the oui, Com iogstopcn Tannen, the ee anes (\ 
ouse that the a or year 8., | mi we ry m- an 
ai which goes towards tho relief of tho rates. mittee of the Batterssa A Connell have decided $ | © Pn Coweat Ris own expense. 
ll Dusky Prince at College. engage a lecturer to give an address on gardening. Neanenle. 1s was inde by a: viddlor te th 
Among the new boys who have been enrolled for the | Found in the Scrap. ; Wight recently. Passing over Bembridge Down . Isle of a 
summer term at Denstone College, Staffordshire, isasonof | The Suffolk Institute of Archeology has secured & | tion was sel 40% Nels in the rank ot eee ¢ 
King Lo Inte chief of the Matabele, It is desired | valuable door-knopker of the reign of Henry VIII. The | which he found the body of a dog ee a | 
that he be educated in the best traditions of English | relic was found in some scrap-iron which was sent from | 5 fox which had in its mouth a dead rabbit. as that of 
public school life. Flixton to Orwell Smelting Works to be melted down. Insuring the Choir. iy 
Cate Hate to Sneeze. Bashful Bachelor. It was announced by the churchwardens at [eich . 
How to scare cate away is a perplexing problem for ‘The Chairman of the Chard Board of Guardians, who | (Tonbridge) Parish Church recently that it would be if 


amateur gardeners. At Haywards Heath a gardener has has occupiedjthat position twenty-one years, has announced | necessary to raise funds for the insurance of the pai 
found that the placing of small bottles of ammonia and | that he will not accept office again, and gavo as one of his officials of the church under the new Workmen’s Cra 


other com in his beds is a successful device. One fit | reasons the fact that the new board would include lady | tion Act. The vicar said if a choir boy put his jaw out of 
of sneezing, he says, is enough to keep the garden clear. members. He is a bachelor. joint while singing it would be a serious matter. 
: Cost of the Mansion House. ‘Afraid of Another ‘Quake. Queer Auction Custom. 


The maintenance of the Mansion House, the official Two black boys were brought before the Bristol magis- An ancient custom in connection with the lettin of a 
residence of the Lord Mayor, costa several thousands of trates recently charged with being stowaways on a steamer paps at Bourne, Lincs., known as the“ White Bread 
pounds yearly. Rates, taxcs, and insurance account for | from Jamaica. Their excuse, when discovered, was that low,” was observed the other day. The land is ict by 
£3,000, the water bill is nearly £130, gas and clectric light | they had run away from the island because red were | auction, and at each bid a boy is started to run to a certain 
cost more than £650, and the renewal and repair of furniture afraid of another earthquake, The Court ordered the boys ablic-house, and the land is let to the person who:o bid 


are responsible for an outlay of £1,300, to be sent back. ~- not been challenged when the last boy returns. 
A carefully indexed entitled “Picture Paragraphs,’ containing a 
e 
, selection of the best of the rars on this is now on sale at all bookstall 
Picture Pars. (See footline.) | 4 Price One Shilling, or post frez for Is. 2d. from the 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
TRAPPING RABBITS INTO WARRENS. THEY EXPOSE POLICE TRAPS. WAXING THE END. 


A very simple device is used for tempting rabbits Tare motorists of Surrey and Sussex have hit on a| NoTHING aggravates the average smoker more than 
from surrounding land into inclosed warrens, and for happy idea to save themselves from | the manner in which new eigereston stick to his lips. 
the prevention of their escape again. All that is done being éhtrapped by the police. In : some cases £0 firmly do 
is to lead a drain pipe under the fence or netting. At the these counties the roads are patrolled $ they fasten to the lips 


P pipe-end which is inside the by men, some on foot and some on . that they actually draw 
r Tye «Warren a number of stout GES —s cyclea, who are to be distinguished : blood when pul'ed away, 
me wires are attached by an iron ~ by the yellow or lemon-coloured band ». Thisunpleasant experience 

. band, and  adity a hese the ” MIX «= which they wear on their right arms. 4 ‘can be easily avoided by 
rabbit can force its way into { Mini These men are employed by certain] YAN ll / ‘adopting the method de- 
the inclosure. However, as these wires taper towards a ) motor clubs, and it is their duty to} YY f icted in the illustration. 


common centre, the rabbit is baffled in its efforts to 


of lighting the 
re-enter the pipe, and cannot therefore return to the 


warn motorists who are bg er an a : 
t the| cigarette with ordinary matches, uee wax vestas, but 


excessive or reckless speed 


outside freedom. police are in the neighbourhood. first of all apply the melting wax to the end proposed to 

. >~=0C< be placed between the lips. This simple tipping of the 

a AN EASY WAY. COS cigarette will prevent the objectionable sticking. 

man To find the number of pipes, round iron bars, or| EXTRACTING A BOLT WITH A SPANNER. Pees 
scaffold poles in triangular piles or stacks is a very Many a person has had occasion to extract a bolt 
Iaborions-and confusing task when they are counted one | from a beam, but has been handicapped because the A CABINET-MAKER'S DODGE, 
by one, yet it may be accomplished in a very simple and | only tool at hand was a spanner. he illustration| THERE is nothing to compare with a screw-nail for 
ingenious manner. First shows that the operation ma giving a sense of assurance that a piece of ; 
of all the number of pipes be easily accomplished wi farnitare is genuine, and customers, as a rule, { 
in the bottom row is the — by getting a carefully note when buying a wooden article j 
noted. To this number cross-bite with the uid of the that it is held together by thi lar form of 
one is added, and, the sum cast-iron washer put on when nail. However, this caution does not always 
having been multiplied by the bolt was ven. The save them from being deceived by the manufac 
half number in the beam, it will be seen, actaas a turer, for the latter, in order to enhance his f 
bottom row, the answer fulcram in raising the bolt, TT profits, in many cases substitutes the screws ' 
will give the total number in the pile. For example, in | while the washer after every / H with cheap p nails to which screw-heads 

$ the bottom row of the stack in the illustration are ten | “bite” ali down into ! have been applied. However, it is eaay to 
pipes. Having added one to this number the sum, ition for the next one. This method is also advan- | discover whether the nails in wooden articles 
eleven, is multiplied by five; or half the number in the sin that it saves the thread on the end of the|are genuine. Try to twist them out in the uaual way, 
bottom row. total number of pipes in the stack is | bolt from being burred or bruised or otherwise | and if they refuse to come, then they are counterfeit 
therefore fifty-five. : destroyed. screws. , 
P nal Pars <4] <4 A Few Facts About Well-known 
erso : & _ 

A Drummer who Became General. An Ancestral Custom. Reducing Hie Weight. 


‘Aw interesting announcement is that the Earl of Albe- | Lapy Donoruy Watrote, an eighteen-year-old débutante, | Lonp Amrrutty, who stands 6ft. Sin. high and weizhs 
marle has finished a full-sized bronze statue of a bugler | is the only child of the Earl and Countess of Orford. | 16st. Slb., has begun rowing Bes Bo his weight. 
and a drummer boy, illustrative of one of Rudyard | Lord Orford owns two historic seats in Norfolk—Wolterton | He is an old rowing blue, having appeared for Oxterd 
Kipling’s poems. His grandfather, the sixth Earl, who | Hall and Manni Hall, the latter having been built in | three times 1880.91) against the sister university ¢f 
died in 1891 a — took part in the Battle of Waterloo | 1450. It has a wbridge and a moat, while the ghost | Cambridge. At that period he weighed 13st. 8Ib. Though 
an ensign of the 14th Foot, now the West Yorkshire | attached to the place is a Jesuit priest of Elizabethan | under forty, Lord Ampthill has held the high pesiticn of 
iment. He was only sixteen years old at the time, and | times! A curious tradition says that every Earl of Orford | Governor of Madras, from which he retired last year. 


had charge of one of the drums. Coming unscathed out of | should be driven in his hearse three times round the local 
the battle, he lived to the age of ninety-two. church before being buried. : eee ee ‘in captain of the Yorkshire 
Novelist’s Epigram. Once ia Prison. ogy been cap Mig a 


eee . cricket eleven for twenty-four years, is the only mewlir 
v Oxpof the delegates to the Carnegie Pittsburg Institute, Dr. Jamzson, the Premier of Cape Colony, is one of the | of the team who was dae Meas iad the county. He first saw 
in the United States, is Mr. Maarten Maartens, the Dutch palegabes to the Colonial Conference. Like the late Cecil | the light in 1860 at Willingham Rectory, Gainsborough. in 
novelist, whose real name is Joost Marius Willem Van der , ® former Premier, he is a bachelor. Everyone | Lincolnshire, but has lived in Yorkshire all his life, whi'o 
Poortea-Schwartz. Théugh he was educated in Germany | knows of the famous raid into the Transvaal in 1805, when | the family seat is in the same county. Lord Hawke bez" 
ea lives in Holland, Mr. Maartens writes his novels in | Dr. Jameson upset Cecif's apple-cart, and landed himself | to play cricket in the Eton College eleven, continued it at 

lish, which he speaks like @ native. He is a wealthy | in a Boer prison. “I made a meas,” the Doctor frankl Cambridge University, and then took up with Yorkshire. 
Jandowner, and lives in the picturesque castle of Zuylestein, | said afterwards, “and I got fifteen months. That is all. | The first Lord Hawke was also a famous leader. He wis 
ace is several centuries old. One of Mr. Maartens’ finest | No; I may add one thing: I deserved fifteen years—for | 8 noted admiral, and bowled out the French many 4 {10 

pigrams is: “ ot what compassion must be Thine, when | failing.” It is not everyone who becomes’a Prime | in the Channel, gaining conclusive victories. 


even we brutes feel pity!” ’ Minister, however, s0 Dr. Jameson need not talk any more | The Black Prince. 
Canada’s Ambassador, shout ent Tue Prixce or Waxes, who has just been promoted {9 
Stitt another Imperial delegate is Sir Wilfrid Laurier, The Power of Knowledge. the rank of admiral, entered the Navy in 1877. ‘\s 4 


French-Canadian to ever hold the post. He was | carpet knight,” has been telling some stories of his school- Sir Frederick Bedford, who tells a good story. While *" 
dne of the Premiers who came to England at the Diamond | days. He went to King’s College School, and one day he | ship was coaling in @ Turkish port a pasha came off te f 
bilee of 1897. In earlier years Sir Wilfrid, always a | admitted to a master that he was ignorant of the meaning | his respecte to Victoria's son, “1 am m 
patriot, was once in a Toronto hotel when a party of | of the word “abdomen.” The master, “a brawny York- | command,” said Sir. Frederick, “and the Prince is 1 
J mericans were discussing the possibility of war between | shireman,” at once struck him with his fist, saying : officer; but here he comes.” At that moment Prince 
Britain and the States. of the Americans, with good- | “There, that’s your abdomen, and don't forget it.’ “I i 

humoured bravado, said: “Oh, we could gobble up all | have never forgotten it,” added Sir William, “and I find | The kish pasha ref to believe that the youth, blak 
Canada for breakfast!” “Yes,” struck in the future | that some knowledge of anatomy is useful to a Lord | from head to foot, was the Prince, and he left the ah 
Premier; “but what an awful time you would have or gl This remark, needless to say, was greeted with | under the im on that he had been hoaxed. Like a! 
digesting it!” loud laughter. Orientals, he did not realise the English word—duty. 


me been Prime Minister of Canada since 1896, and is | Tae Lonv Mayor or Lonnox, Sir William Treloar, “the | midshipman he served for a time under the present Admiral 
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sero seit scraouoe aiterenee | THIS WEEK'S HERO. ferns in 
ir d S affairs are A is as contibaied * iy to 
lor KUPZO Tesnnot ‘help. think: proved their usefulness 
eo . ing that fighting and Both for peaceful and 

/' Ne —— gag warlike purposes. The 
- woodland creatures, for 


name of Baden-Powell, 
for instance, apart from 
their fighting is model- 
led on their methods of 


the distinction it won 
during the South 
paying. : African war, is known 
men in fair fights to fame in other direc- \ 
face one another and tions. Major F. 8. * MAG! 
use their fists, so the Baden - Powell, the if 
different wild creatures cousin of the popular i : 
each have their conven- «B.P.,” is the inventor d 
tional ways of fighting of the celebrated kite, 
things out, whether the powerful enough to lift 
engagement is simply a 


re t @ man several hundred Public Servants who have 
By ‘*Gamekeeper.”” yfal 6 i a! 
7 * a duel b the death. 


feet into the air, and it Proved Clever 
is extensively used in Inventors. 

And it is worth noting that none of the creatures the Arm 
to be met with in our woods and fields ever fight 
otherwise than in the correct attitude of their kind. 
Before the corn grows too high one may spend many 
an interesting half-hour watching the battles of 
hares, which seem to form fighting societies. It is 
well to arm oneself with a pair of good field-glasses, 
for to obtain a close, clear view of the battlefield 
with the naked eye may entail much tedious waiting. 

It is no uncommon sight in “harey” districts to 
see a score of militant hares in a company, one or 
more couples being engaged constantly in duelling 
of a highly-spectacular type. While the hares are 
actually en: in these continuous rounds. oe 
rear themselves on their hind legs, and box 
other with the utmost fury with their front feet, 
and that one of each couple who feels he is getti 
the worst of it, gives up when he feels he has h 
enough, and another instantly takes his place. 

TUFTS OF FUR TELL OF RABBIT FIGHTS. 

Should one of the crowd sopenr not to relish a 
round “without the gloves,” is chased till he 
stands and squares himself for the contest. A hare 
that proves himself so hopeless a duffer in the noble 
art that he is any: worsted by all-comers gets a 
very bad time, for t! whole company set upon him 
till he becomes merely a hare of history. 

Rabbits, too, do a lot of fighting; but, unlike 
hares, prefer, generally, to fight in the dark, and 
though they are much more numerous than hares, 
their battles are not on so grand a scale. 

When two rabbits fight, the encounter is short and 
sweet, and does not arouse an noticeable interest 
among the other rabbits. ose little tufts of 
scattered fur which you 60 frequently come upon 
during a woodland ramble at this time of the year 
indicate the scene of a rabbit fight. 

Terrible are the fights for leadership between the 
ue of the wild deer herds; they gore each other 
with their antlers, which occasionally become locked, 
thus ending the contest in a draw—mutually mortal. 

Rams, ugh not strictly wild in this country, 
enter upon the most terrible struggles. Two com- 
batants retreat about five-and-twenty yards, and then 
each gallops at full speed till their foreheads meet, 
ed he somruesic Fe muiihie 19 va next field, 

e spli of their 9, and sometimes 
to the breaking ot their necks. , : 
WHEN RATS HAVE A SET-TO. 

Rats also have their battles to fight, and they go 
at it tooth and nail, so to speak, using with marked 
effect their horrible, long, curved teeth and hand- 
like claws. You may have noticed rate with lumpy- 
looking tails, and ears which appear to have been 
notched by a ’bus-cenductor’s punch—mementoes of 
hard-fought tussles. Rats always accompany their 
little affrays with voluminous squeaking, for which, 
while the battle rages, they have considerable excuse. 

Among birds, cock pheasants are great fighters, 
poe it seems a pity to soil thus their glorious 
ins 7 Two rival cocks will eye each other, much 
: r the manner of homely “Dorkings,” and when 
they have thoroughly taken aim, stab each other 
with their rapier-like spurs. Towards the end of 
Dlayfull you may often sea young cocks of the year 
playfully practising for the campaigns of the follow- 


ing, spring. 
artridges, especially old birds of the English 
variety, are very pugnacious, but they pase no 
= and their warfare consists of much chasing. 
He ays, whose time, like the pheasants’, might be 
i employed than in — ing their beautiful 
lumage, engage in long series of running, or rather 
ag A | to = le the winner of some lady 
ries, ma: i i sa 
rrtions” fe son er =i . in exceptionally blue “in- 
ins, in spite of the confiding way the 
ogee on your window-sill re their iluintioe 
Ly songs, are nevertheless viciously quarrelsome 
and are by no means entitled to their general char- 
acter of gentleness and sweetness of disposition. 
‘ Most people have at times been attracted by a 
furious twittering on the part of the sparrows, seem- 
ms, as if they had all gone off their is together. 
is cause of ‘the commotion is a fight, representing 
sparrows’ ideas of carrying out the sham fight 
part of mancuvres on a large scale. 


CAPTAIN EWART SCOTT GROGAN. 


Captain Grogan, who was recently tried and im- 
_ at Nairobi, in British t Africa, for 

ogging some natives accused of insulting white 
women, and about whose case a great deal is sure 
to be heard in the near future, is comparatively 
young man, who only a few years back was pursuing 
the even tenor of hig way as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge University. 

His first experience of Africa was gained in the 
second Matabele war, and it did not captivate him. 
Rhodesia was then just emerging from barbarism, 
the railway only ran as far as afeking, and what 
lay beyond it did not seem to him to be of sufficient 
interest to call for the exercise of his walking powers. 

So he returned to England, and his studics. But 
the call of the wild came to him in quiet, sleepy 
Parl as And in 1898 he set out once more ior 
South Africa, imbued with the intention of attempt- 
ing a feat never before accomplished by any human 
being, namely, the traversing of the whole length of 
the continent from the Cape to Cairo. 

Friends tried to dissuade him, and pro esied 
disaster. But he persisted, plunged into the un- 
known, vid the Zambesi and ‘anganyika, to —— 
presently at Khartoum, and so on to Cairo. t 
was a wonderful journey, and as such elicited some 
warm words of approval from the late Cecil Rhodes. 

“T must say, 1 envy you,” he wrote from the 
Government House, Buluwayo, in September, 1900, 
“for you have done that which has been for centuries 
the ambition of ev explorer—namely, to walk 
through Africa from South to North. amuse- 
ment of the whole thing is that a youth from Cam- 
bridge during his vacation should have succeeded in 
pain that which the ponderous explorers of the 
world have failed to accomplish. There is a distinct 


y- 

It is not generally known that the most famous 
brand of blacking, which has held its own in the 
world’s markets for upwards of eighty years, wae the 
invention of a private soldier. His name was George 
Powell. While carrying his musket in the ranks, 
his comrades ey congratulated him on the 
splendid lustre of his boots, but when asked the secret 
of the polish he merely laconically replied: “Elbow 
agg se Years afterwards, when ho left the service, 

e found himself like many old soldiers reduced to 
the condition of a tramp. 

On one occasion he went into the commercial room 
of an inn and for assistance. “How do 
you get that magnificent polish on your boots, m 
man?” inquired a gentleman who was present. “T’ 
give you receipt, mister, for s shilling and 8 pot 
of beer,” was the reply. e bargain was immedi- 
ately struck, and a secret which aot to be worth 
many thousands of pounds was sold for this ridiculous 
Pree for it was thus the world-famous Day and 

artin’s came into existence. 7) 


A COASTGUARD DISCOVERED WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


It is alleged that the Marconi or wireless telegraphy 
was discovered and even utilised in a crude manner 
by a coastguardsman as far back as 1882 at Liskeard, 
Cornwall. He discovered that under certain condi- 
tions messages could be conveyed without wires, and 
succeeded in establishing wireless communication with 
the neighbouring port of Fowey. His experiments 
caused others possessing more science and capital to 
follow up his discoveries, and eventually Marconi 
perfected the invention and rendered it practical. 

‘A member of thd Metropolitan Fire Brigade named 
Boge Bateman has recently patented a fire escape 
which is called after him. 


railway, for sone d I am not going to be beaten by 
the legs of a Cambridge undergraduate.” 

As was only to be expected, Mr. Grogan met with 
many exciting adventures on his‘ trip, and had several 
hairbreadth escapes. On one occasion he found him- 
self in a region that was in ed of being 
devastated by a cannibal tribe o roving robbers 
i Balekas), who had practically depopulated a 

istrict three thousand square miles in extent. 

The sights he saw there, he said afterwards, would 
haunt him to his dying day; and one can quite 
forgive him, after listening to his account of the 
horrors perpetrated on a peaceful icultural com- 
munity by these human wolves, for decimating with 
dum-dum bullets a party of them whom he c anced 
to surprise in the very act of celebrating one of their 
ghastly banquets. 

The worst part of the yhoe eeT came after 
the explorer had reached the waters of the Nile, 
and had plun into the maze of swamps lying 
to the south of Sobat. This is the country of the 
giant Dinkas, huge, naked savages, jet black, and 
of habits semi-amphibious. It is also the breeding 
ese of countless myriads of mosquitoes, and of the 

eadly malaria. 

It was while ill from loss of blood due to the 
persistence of these venomous little vampires, and 
weak from fever, that Grogan underwent the un- 
pleasant experience of seeing tte tiny caravan rushed 
while on the line of march by a war y of Dinka 
warriors, many of whom measured 6ft. 4in. to 6ft. 6in. 
in height. e attack was as sudden as it was unex- 

~ His Congo servant fell at the first onslaught, 
stabbed are the heart. Two others went down 
with cracked skulls, The rest bolted, Waving Grogan 
to face the savages. Luckily he was well armed, 
and after shooting three of them dead at close 
quarters, and killing their chief in a hand to hand 
encounter, he managed to put the remainder to 


flight. 

5 ay Grogan is a famous hunter of big game, and 
his house at Nairobi is plentifally decorated with 
trophies of the chase that have fallen to his gun. 
“Ag a child,” he tells us, “T had four ambitions ; 
to slay a lion, & rhinoceros, and an elephant, and 
to see Tanganyika.” “Well, he has fulfilled all four, 
and that many times over. He has also successfully 
tracked and killed the African buffalo in his native 
jungle, a feat far more dangerous and wonderful 

n the killing of many lions. 

Besides all this, and in addition to being an ex- 
poe: a soldier, and an Imperialist and Empire 

uilder of the most a proved twentieth century type 
Mr. Grogan is also a famous climber, having asce led 
not a few virgin pes in various parts of the world. 
His one pet ambition of late years was to be the 
first to tread the summit of Ruwenzori, but in this 
he has been forestalled by the Duke of Abruzzi, who 
successfully accomplished the feat only a few months 


man’s mouth through a wide slit opposite the eyes. 


- ROBERT THE BRAINY. 


This ingenious device is also fitted with a tele- 
phone and electric ag attachments, so that firemen 
can keep those outside a burning building informed 
of all they see. Attached to the air-pumping engi 
is a dynamo, which generates the electric light, and 
when a fireman dons the helmet to penetrate smdke- 
filled passages the incandescent lamp affords him 
amplo a 8 
. Reti generals and admirals frequently devote 
their attention to gardening and agriculture, and this 
ges has led to more than one useful inventéon. 

fork with double prongs, which in digging does 
twice the amount of work of an ordinary fork, was 
invented by the late Major-General Cotton. ! 

The late Se ey McEvoy, of H.M.8. Blanche, ‘was 
the inventor of an improved plough, which hae had 
a large sale in the United State. 

On one English railway a coupling is used which 
was the invention of a porter working on the line. 
Policemen, too, have proved themeelves clever inven- 
tors. How many of us, for instance, when we visit 
a theatre, ever imagine that we owe our immunity 
from the terror of fire largely to the invention of a 
policeman? 

P.C. Robert Ridgway, late of the N Division, noticed 
that the flimsy scenery and light gauzy dresses worn 
on the stage were frequently the cause of fire, and 
4 nd | sought for a means of rendering them fireproof. 
and has the courage of his convictions, even to the | After years of patient research and experiments he 
extent—as he has just now shown—of going to gaol perfected his methods, and to-day he is the proprietor 
for them. of a large busines devoted to making stage scenery. 


For the rest, he is a_ believer in railways as 
civilising agencies, and a disbeliever in missionaries ; 
holds the theory that the African native, if he is to be 
raised, must first be governed, and governed firmly ; 
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9.30 pm. or 2.50 am.? 


GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. 


he has been suddenly 
the whole history of his persecution, 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. 
be obtained from your newsagent for 11d. 


. REMARKABLE POLICE THEORY. 

SezINc that the whole case was origin based 
on the theory that the outrage was erpetented e 
nine and ten o'clock, and that hypothesis was 
not abandoned till the fourth day of my trial, it seems 
very desirable to ascertain what made the police 


think the pony must have been injured during that 
time, and stick to their theory until the eleventh 
hour. The most obvious reason that occurs to ones 


mind is that the person who discovered the unfor- 
tunate animal on day of my arrest must have said 
something which led the police to suppose that this 
was the case. Let us, therefore, see what he did 
say. His evidence was -as follows: 
x ys ea ee ee ee tery ay, Liat 
ny’s H 0 A 
. and would come to me. ald a0. that 


in this very 
ave made the 
mutilated be- 


ita. Blood “droppi a quickly,” 
i was “droppi re! ui 

ei Jared’ 20° long ago, ag the 
ave exhausted it. About 


dropping. 

The next people to visit the pony were the police. 
A constable reached the field at 6.20, and found the 
pony scarcely bleeding ‘at all then. At my trial he 
said he thought the animal was injured before 
9.30 p.m., but could give no reason for this sup- 
position. ; : 

It was not till seven that the inspector reached 
the field. He found the wound had almost stopped 
bleeding, but “saw marks of blood in several places 
in the field,” and “a large quantity of in a 
shed where the pony had evidently been standing.” 

The blood 


an 
opinion at the trial that the pony was maimed 
between nine and ten, giving as his reason the fact 
of ;the blood being partly dried in the shed. The 
mere fact of partly dried blood does not, however, 
to my mind, necessarily show that the deed must 
haye = done so early the previous night. “Partly 
dried” is rather a vague term, and it seems quite 
probable that if the crime had been committed even 
asilate, say, as three in the morning, some of the 
Dblobd might have yet been “partly dried” by 7 a.m. 
in the shed. — 

I think, therefore 


that the inspector’s evidence 
was certainly not such 


as to warrant the prosecution 
in setting up the th they did, and I believe 
most people will agree with me as to this when they 
the evidence of the sergeant who examined the 
potty at the same time as the last witness. It is 
as follows: 
There was very little blood dri from the wound. 
‘I went into the shed and fond bleed. It was partly 
tidried. It was a patch. Cross-examined: I am a Leg 
man, and know something about horses. The blood 
the shed was dry. The animal was bleeding little. The 
Dlood was not drying on wound, but it appeared that the 


“grime had been done some time. J¢ might hare been dono 
4¥our or five hours. 


Here, then, was direct evidence against thd 
police theory. As the sergeant saw the pony at 
7 £€m., the animal was probably injured between 


two and three. Unless we are to take it that the 
P ution assumed the mere fact of this officer 
earin that in his opinion the wound had been 
infli four or five hours was proof positive that 
it ihust have been done quite double that time, it 
it difficult to see how they arrived at the theory they 
did. 
So far, then, there is nothing whatever to justify 
the police assumption that the crime was committed 
between nine and ten. The next person to examine 
the animal was the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Lewis. 
This gentleman was summoned by the owners of 
the pony, and he made a very careful examination 


Back numbers containing the former instalments can 
or from these offices for 1s. 3d., post free. 


of the wound and of the general condition of the 
animal at 8.30 on the eventful morning. Surely, 
exclaims the reader, here is very man of 
others who would be most likely from his = 
knowledge and experience to be able to opp 
pares ae hour at which the pony met with this 
orri 
True enough; nobody would be more competent to 
express an opinion on such a subj than one of 
the members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons; but yet, as the reader may recollect, the 
police, after g his statement, unceremoniously 
cast him off in favour of a horse slaughterer, who 
did not even see the animal till after it was dead. 
Mr. Lewis was, however, called for my defence, 
and I have previously given his evidence showing 
that the wound could not have been inflicted with a 
razor, and it now remains for me to lay before the 
reader his statement as to the probable time at 
which the crime was committed. After saying that 
he first saw the pony at 8.30 a.m., he described the 
injury in technical terms, adding that the gash 
penetrated the abdominal wall completely, and a por- 
tion of the large intestine was protruding through. As 
there was not any hope of the pny bale able to survive, 


I ordered its slaughter. In my opinion, the wound had 
been done within six hours at the ‘uttermost, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


and could move freely. 
te fresh, and was even then 


accordance 


It will be observed that as it wae 8.30 when 
Mr. Lewis made: this examination, the effect of his 
evidence is that the maiming occurred some time 
after 2.80 the same morning. Half an hour later 
Mr. Wootton, acting on instructions, shot the poor 
animal. His evidence was: 

I killed it at nine o'clock. I did not remain with car- 
case till the horse-slaughterer came about ten o'clock, 
when no one was with it. I shot the horse. It imme- 
diately fell. 

And now, at ten o’clock, an hour after the pony 
had been dead, arrives the horse-slaughterer, the last 
actor on the scene of this tragedy. He finds that 
all is over, and that there is nothing for him to do 
but remove the victim’s carcass. His evidence was 
as follows: 


ety eseasn of 5 ght Meee peer. 


ten. the previous night.’ Could anything be more 
inconclusive than words: “It may have been 
some hours?” 


any circumstances he was perf 
arded ‘statement which he did. Of course, 


The —_ ee 
horee to Counsel was proceeding Mg ask witness 


if he formed an: inion as to the 
etomach, when Me. Vachell objected, 


wanted an ex of opinion they should 
Pee es akilled peofessional witnesses. “"Witmess, she was 


no doubt a very worthy man, was not, he submitted, 
qualified by experience and study to express such 
opinion. The Court overruled the objection. 


5 


ably overridden or ignored b: 


between this 
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a the court in the 
manner as in the instance I Lave just referred o 
I need not ae advert to the conflict of opinion 
b } horse-slaughterer and the veterinary 
surgeon’ regard ling the possibility of the wound having 
been done with a razor, but I would remind tho 
reader that the latter witness occupied a similar 
professional position in respect to the pony as a 
medical man would covepy regeedin a human bein 
whom he attended immediate vo Be his patient's 
decease, and of the words of Mr Sewell, the eminent 
London‘ veterinary surgeon : 
It seems to me a most singular circumstance 

R. 'N. Lewis, having been bor, to see the erin” 

diately on the discovery of the injury, was not called 

Sireuk ue ae asa psenge in pel in my 

n manner i 
sacseeahion conducted shele cnet. nee She 

But there are other facts which make the conduct 
hey a in calling a horse-slaughterer in- 
8 a veterinary surgeon even more reprehensib| 
ar oa th a no witness at - fiastaly; : 

e ree-slaughterer never saw the pony till 
an hour after it had been shot. Piston ie was 
proved that when the animal fell the concussion 
altered the appearance of the wound so that, 
or that the horse-slaughterer carefully ex. 
amined the wound, it must have appeared in a totally 
a age iar mar then from opel iT at 8.30 a.m., 
when rinary surgeon in it. 

(2) It seems, both sos the vague and guarded 
statements of the horse-slaughterer, and from other 
circumstances, that he did not carefully examino 
the wound. Certainly he does not state in his evi- 
dence that he did so, and, indeed, it appears his 
only duty was to remove the carcass. It was proved 
that the a and sergeant (who had charge of 
my case) had not received the veterinary surgeon's 
opinion at the time the horse-slaughterer removed 

e dead animal, and therefore it seems inconceiv- 
able that they should have asked the horse- 
slaughterer to make any icular examination of 
the nature of the wound. Further, it was proved 
that these officers were not present either when the 
veterinary surgeon or en horse-slaughterer 
saw the pony, and that they knew nothing of the 
result of the examination till they returned from 
Birmingham in the afternoon, having then arrested 
me. Moreover, the police did not cast off the 
veterinary surgeon in favour of the horse-slaughterer 
till several days after the tragedy. 

Having then shown that the evidence of the person 
who discovered the animal, the evidence of the police 
constables, the veterinary surgeon, and the horse- 
slaughterer contained neo to lead one to suppos? 
the animal was mutilated n nine and ten; 
while, on the other hand, all their statements con- 
tained more or less striking testimony to the con- 
trary, it becomes necessary to look elsewhere in order 
if possible to find out what on earth made tho 
prosecution set up the ov did and stick to 

ly till the last day of my trial. 


seen was exactly ag my own home and fully 
half a mile away. mre if a man is noticed walk- 
ing in the streets near Euston Station, and at some 
of the night a murder is committed somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, these facts 
in themselves would be no evidence either that the 
particular man was the murderer or that the murder 
must have been committed within half an hour of 
the time he was seen. 

Was it, then, that I was noticed aching in a sus- 
eed manner or trying” to avoid observation? 

othing of the sort; for I was only seen walking 
on the main road at an ordinary pace, and the 
various persons who saw me were themselves walking 
on the same road and said there were also many 
nicely riagees about, so that on = no more 
ground for suspecting me than for suspecting anyone 
else. Further, is it likely I should have thus shown 
myself in a populous part of the parish had I just 
committed or been about to commit such an atrocity? 

I saw it stated recently that the prosecution 
decided the crime must have been committed before 
ten, because I was seen on the road wearing the 
clothes about which the police made such absurd 
mistakes. I must point out, therefore, that I was 
certainly not out at all in those clothes; and, further, 
that none of the witnesses ever suggested I was 
wearing, See: Moreover, Mr, Hand, at whose shop 
I called during the evening, swore itive] that 
the coat which was to him at the trial “was 
not the one.” ‘True, a client of mine who saw me 
at my home earlier in the evening, and who was 
called for the prosecution, decla! I wag wearing 
the coat then. He professed to identify it by the 
colour and by nothing else. As 
a matter of fact, it was not the one; but as it 
was almost the same colour and exactly the same 
shape, it is not surprising that he made a mistake, 
especi as there had been nothing particular to 
direct attention to it at the interview. As, 
however, the question was not what I wore 1” the 
house, but what I wore outside, my counsel did not 
think it worth while to es Ra him, and, © 
course, his evidence was wholly irrelevant. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


Marie Corelli, John Strange Winter, Eustace Miles, Hayden Coffin, write in the April RAPID. 
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WHY I WANT TO MARRY MARIEDL. 
By Clive Darril. 


(The well-to-do 8/t. Bin. “Cornstalk” from Wagga 
Wayga, whose romantic courtship of Mariedl, the Tyrolean 
giantess now appearing at the Hippodrome, is exciting 
great interest]. F 

Wuy I want to marry Miss Mariedl is, if I may 
say so, nobody’s business but my own, although I hope 
eventually to make it also Miss Mariedl’s. : 

At the same time, provided I may leave the particu- 
lar lady out of the question, I have no objection to 
explaining why I want to marry & giantess in prefer- 
ence to any ordinary woman. : . 

To begin with, what is it we Brobdingnagians suffer 
from most keenly? You do not know Vell, it is 
not from hunger, or corns, or toothache. It is from 
loneliness. For by our abnormality we are isolated 
from ordinary mankind and live in a strange. and 
lonely world of our own. Now, could any ordina 
woman assuage the loneliness of a ant? I thin 
not. Rather I think that she would accentuate it, 
for at every turn of domestic life both she and her 
giant husband would be reminded that he was not 
as other men. : 

There would have to be different sets of furniture, 
and 80 on, for each of them, and could any ordinary 
woman ever really be reconciled to a giant's appetite? 

Women, I know, like to sce a man make a 
meal, but there are limits. Imagine, if you can, the 
feelings of an average woman at seein, the price of 
a new hat disappear down her husband's throat every 
morning at breakfast, or conceive her complacently 
watching him consume a trip to the seaside for dinner, 
and then asking for more, 

Then imagine the figures in the housekeeping books, 
the tons of this, the cwts. of that—no, the average 
woman is not sufficiently advanced in mathematics to 

house for a giant. 

en, supposing I fell ill, could an ordinary wife 
really cs ice age with me—I mean in those minor 
ailments which really demand more wifely sympathy 
than serious illness? 

Breathes there the woman, that is, the ordinary 
woman, who could really understand and alleviate the 
feelings of a giant suffering from the blues, or afflicted 
with chilblains? Or say I had a headache, can you 
see her pillowing my aching head upon her tender 
gs 

iously, an ordinary woman marrying a giant, 
no matter how true and loving she right be, Foakd 
find it difficult to be a real helpmate to him; for, as 
T have said, a giant lives in a world of his own, and 
no ordinary being can really understand and be in 
sympathy with his peculiar outlook on life, and pecu- 
liar giant nature, 

Apart from that, the wife would inevitably suffer 
much genuine annoyance and inconvenience. She 
could rarely go anywhere with her husband without 
being subjected to rudeness in a small or great a nee 
or a _ extent oe would bs nat off from 

y ordinary .pleasures ife. 

At the best, such a union would be a dot-and-go-one 
sort of affair, and that is the long and the short of 
it. But it may be said that even if I married a 

es ebould be no better off a sere an 

8 of appearin: ther in public, ani at 
they would evan ta saited, P 
t is 80, and this brings me to the chief reason 
of all why I want to marry a giantess. . 


a 
“THELITTLE GIANTS AND GIANTESSES WOULD 


MR. CLIVE DARRIL, THE 
AUSTRALIAN GIANT, 
TELLS WHY HE WANTS 
TO MARRY MARIEDL, THE 
HIPPODROME GIANTESS. 


MARIEDL TELLS WHY SHE 
DOESN’T WANT TO MARRY 
ANYBODY. 


“ T Want to be a Nun,” 
SAYS THE GIANTESS. 


HAVE TO BE BROUGHT UP AND EoucaTed SEPAR 
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WOMEN, KNOW U 


KE TOSEE A (MAN 
MEAL. BUT ASG THERE 


Apart from sentimental considerations the average 
man marries because he wants to perpetuate his race 
and his name, and I want to perpetuate my race 
and my name. But if I married an ordinary woman 
and we were blessed with children, some robab! 
would be normal in height, some probably abnormal. 

The former would regard their father and their 
abnormal brothers and sisters as freaks, and the whole 
family would be lopsided. The little giants and 
giantesses would have to be brou ht up and educated 
separately from the others, and a 1 sorts of difficulties 
would arise in such a family life. 

On the other hand, if I marry a giantess, I shall 
not only be wedding a woman who is my natural 
complement and therefore a true ge: soma but, in all 
probability, our children will take after us in growth, 
and from our point of view the family will per- 
fectly normal. Of course, to the rest of the world 
we shall be abnormal, but I do not intend to allow 
that to worry me. 

For my idea is, having married a giantess, to retire 
to some remote corner of the world, and there found 
first a family, and then by attracting other giants 
and giantesses from different parts of the world 
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eventually a little but none the less gigantic colony 
of our own where we can live in peace and free from 
the drawbacks which attends us when we try to live 
amongst ordinary Penk 

It would not be fair practically to ask an ordinary 
woman to give up the world for me. But I think it 
is fair to ask an extraordinary woman to help me to 
make a new world for the sons and daughters of 
Anak. Iask you, 


then, metaphori- ,, 

cally, to drink to 

the health of the ; 
Republic of Anak 


and its first 
president. 


WHY I DON’T WANT TO MARRY MR. DARRIL. 
By Mariedl. 


it a A thet I do not bby to marry Mr, Clive 
arril, lo not mean anythi a li 
towards that gentleman. — 
I am sensible of the honour he does me in wishin; 
to make me his wife, and so far as any perso 
question goes, I can only say that I think he is 
may randovtes aad able. L 
ut I really don’t want to m anyone. :1 
ever did, I think I should heer marry ieee 
my own countrymen, and not a foreigner like Mr. 


Darril. For I am patriotic, every inch of me. 
But, I repeat, I dente want to marry anyone at all. 


I am very religious, and after I have finish: i 
blic life I shall probably take ee voll nat reine 
to a con- . : 


vent. 
Theidea Py 

of married 

life is not 

attractive 

to me. 

want to be 

| @ nun. 


Good articles, good fiction, and brilliant special features matte up the ApriZ RAPID. 
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PATROLLING THE ATLANTIC. 

Many a Western Ocean skipper will hear with a 
sigh of relief the news, cabled Washington the 
other day, that the American Government has at 
last decided to build and equip a vessel for per- 
manent service in the Atlantic as a destroyer of 
derelicts. 

By a derelict is meant, as most people are aware, 
a vessel abandoned by her crew, and left to drift 
wherever the winds and cyrrents may carry her. 
Usually, such ocean strays are more or less water- 
logged, and the danger they constitute to shipping 
can hardly be overrated. . 

So long ago as November, 1894, a Select (British) 
Committee reported on the matter, but could not 
see its way to recommend the adoption of any action 
other than the usual one of promptly reporting 
derelicts whenever seen. Occasionally, however, a 
cruiser will be dispatched in search of a particularly 
troublesome specimen, with orders to ram or torpedo 
her. But even this is only done as a last reeort, 
since torpedoes come a and to ram a water- 
logged hulk of perhaps 1,200 or 1,600 tons, contain- 
ing very likely many hundreds of tons of timber, or 
some other equally solid not easily sinkable cargo, 
is to run grave risk of injury to the man-of-war 
attempting the feat. - , 

The net result is that, up till now, 
body’s business has been nobody’s business, 
these dangerous objects have been permitted to drift 
about until they sank of their own accord, or ran 
semen awit, baa wot iatoaenstty 1 teeeg delay 
comes swiftly, but i uen’ is s 
Thus, the Fannie Woolston, ned October léth, 
1901, was still drifting merrily up and down in 
February, 1904. She had, duri period, been 
sighted and no fewer than 818 times, and 
had sailed without crew or helmsman more than 
seven thousand miles. In the end she had to be 
blown up with dynamite. 


. _——_ q~}—___. 

“Down’r be so lazy. There’s plenty of room at the 
top, and you're clever enough to get there.” 
_ But,” replied the lazy genius, “think how clever 
it is of me to find a place at the bottom, where 
there isn’t so much room.” 


what is every- 


Nephew: “Oh, I shall go and eat them in the 
smoking-room.” 
; —~+t-—— 
Toro, who had a bad report on his arithmetic, went 
with his father to see some perkenina dogs. 
“See, Toto,” said papa, “how well that little dog 
counts. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
“Yes, papa, but now ask him some questions in 
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UNMANNERLY BEAST. 

Tux proprietor of a certain small hotel does not like 
foreigners. He had a visit recently from a party 
of Russians, who victimised him so greatly that he 
distrained upon their sole property—a very fine per- 
forming bear. aoe ; 

But a cold shiver ran down his spine one morning, 
when news came that Bruin had escaped from his 
usual quarters. 

His thoughts immediately flew to the only guests 
staying in house. If the animal should interfere 
wi m in any way, his chance of further custom 
was ruined. ; : 
Up the stairs he ran three at a time; and outside 
one of the rooms he heard a voice raised in angry 

rotest. 

v “How dare you, John,” it said—‘how dare you 
come into my boudoir without knocking—and in 
your motor-coat, too?” 


MaciarraTe (to accused): “You admit having 
stolen a bicycle, but plead for lenient sentence. 
On what grounds, may I ask?” : 

Accused: “Because it was on this same bicycle 
that the plaintiff ran over me once.” 

——ef. ———— 

“Hatzoa!” cried the neighbour. 
building a new chicken-house for?” . 

“Why,” replied Nettles, “for a flock of pink ele- 
phants, of course. You didn’t suppose I'd put 
chickens in it, did you?” 


“What are you 


“Ty's a shame,” cried the young wife; “not a 
thing in the house fit-to eat. I’m going home to 


sr you don’t mind, dear,” said the husband, reach- 

ing for his hat, “I'll go with you.” 
—_—— ste 
; WELL IN ADVANCE, 

“I woutp like to look at some household goods,” 
said the tall brunette as she entered the big furni- 
ture shop. “You see, I expect to be married soon.” 

“Ah, indeed,” smiled the polite clerk; “just step 
this way. We have special inducements for young 
couples just starting in housekeeping. When is the 
al event to come off?” 

“Well—er—the aay hasn’t been settled as yet.” 

“Oh, I nee 5 the lucky young man has just pro- 


an 
“No, he hasn't 2 ape yet, but——” 
“Ah, he is ang propose. How long has he 
been calling?” ; 
“Well, he hasn’} started calling but——” 
“What is the young man’s name ; 
“Really, I don’s know at present, but mamma 
says she thinks some nice young man will start call- 
ing soon, 80 I wanted to be in time.” 
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WHERE BEARDS ARE BARRED. 
Tue Bill to tax beards, which has just been intro. 
duced into the New Jersey Legislature, is no new 


idea. 

Peter the Great of Russia imposed a similar ta 
in 1705. Every subject of his above the lowest lass 
who desired to enjoy the privilege of going unshaven 
had to pay one hundred roubles a year, while the 
lowest class had to pay a kopeck, and an Inspector ci 
Whiskers was stationed at the gate of every town 
to see that there was no dodging the impost. 

The tax was most un lar, and caused riots all 
over the country. Nevertheless, it was persisted in 
and in 1714 it was extended to St. Petersburg, the 
inhabitante of which had up till that time been 
exempt. It was, moreover, continued during the 
four — reigns, and was only finally abolished 
in the year 1762 by Catherine II., who substitute: 
for it a poll tax. 


u the 
peat Lord’ High Uneaselioe 
which yielded a considerable 


free, so that a shave every alter- 
nate jay afforded an easy hole, 

The only Britons who are y legally com- 
pelled to shave the chin are soldiers— officers and 
privates alike—and with them, curiously enough, 
the wearing of the moustache is obligatory. Waiters 
are, however, practically compelled by custom to 
shave clean, as is also the man anxious to 
Pa in ea ike man ie ®@ moustache 

is usu » OF over, e@ one with a 
ene ftv, at thu: lone : 
ee eee 


GrasrEr (a very careful man): “No I should never 
allow my daughter to marry a journalist ; he always 
wastes one side of the paper. And still less should 
she wed a. poet; he doesn’t even go to the end of 


the line.” 
— fe 
“Tommy,” said the young man to his prospective 
brother-in-law, aged five, “will you be dee? wie 
I marry your sister?” 
“Yes,” answered the little fellow; “I'll be sorry 


for you.” 
fe 
Customer (to watchmaker): “I told you that my 
watch lost half-an-hour every day, and now that 
you’ve repaired it, it pins half-an-hour.” 
"Watchmaker: “Well, don’t complain. It’s only 
working to catch up lost time.” 
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THE GIPSY'S GRATITUDE. | Seacrest rice meg ees | Lh rie re al 


: su ee they told me that they were both Heer lain Bis, position: a apes ae I hed lett 
ance Related Austrian ad given the two florins absolutely by their jenna he ollowed. As proof of his gratitude 
A Real Life Rom = “p 4 9 ats will. We excharged cards, and they deslsved them- | and by order of his old father he had taken a sucking 
= aie : selves quite willing to before the police com- | pig with him as a present for me, but, owing to the 
missaire and ify in favour of the gipsies. ng time taken to find me, the pig had grown to 

Eanty this a story entitled “A Romany Lass Satisfied with the result of my interference, I went | a great size. : . é 
appeared in Pearson's eekly. The tale appealed | back to the policeman, and, not having the right to y feelings at that moment are impossible to 


strongly to an influential Austrian nobleman, and he | order the liberation of his two prisoners, I told him | describe. This man uncultured, uneducated, was 80 
has written to tell us of an incident of gipsy fidelity | to take a cab and conduct them to the police-station, | grateful that for eighteen months he had been trying 
in his own career. Here it is: : where I would appear as soon as possible. to find me, leading the ever-growing animal with him 
In tha year 1867 I was occupied in a military com- Having seen m drive away in ch of the | all the time. Thoughts of the anxiety and cost en- 
mission studying a special technical question for | policeman, I hurried to the Ministry of War and tailed in bringing the pig over 700 miles, and of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and therefore | reached there half &n hour late. the work necessary to nourish it using the journey 
obliged to domicile in Vienns. My rank in the| As circumstances sometimes combine—it hap ed | flashed through my brain. I felt a choking in my 
Army at that period wes that of a senior a that two hours passed before I was able to fulfil my | throat, and, lifting the kneeling man up to me, 
(cavalry), and as I have DP goa: knowledge of the | promise. When I ultimately reached the police- | kissed him on his forehead. Tears were running 
Hungarian langu I no difficulty in under- | station, the commissaire who had receiv the | hard and fast down my cheeks. — 
standing and speaking those patois languages used pelicoess report had ordered the two prisoners to At that moment my host, Prince é., appeared on 
by the people of Slavish origin. kept in arrest and been called away. I there-| the scene. With an expression of undisguised 
One morning, on my way to the Ministry of War, | fore decided to send a written report to the police | astonishment he looked at me bathed in tears. In 
being in dress uniform, I passed a crowd of | commissaire. a few words I told him what had happened. He 
veoh surrounding a Bohemian policeman who was| When the ladies had presented me with their cards asked me to introduce him to the poor Slovac and 
very roughly treating two gipsies. I had thrust them into my pocket without scanning sented the wanderer to the Princess and all tho 
ese gi belonged to the Slovac tribe, the | the names. Now I looked at them and read to my ies present at the time. This was done with the 
members of which travel about Austria and earn their | amazement the Princess P. de M. and Countess | grace and perfection of old-time politeness and cere- 
living as tinkers. K. M.—the first being the wife of an Ambassador, | mony. The poor peasant of the Carpathian Moun- 
It is a custom of the tribe that the male of each | the second the wife of a Minister of State. tains was treated aa an equal by all present. ; 
family hag to leave his village every oreene and I was delighted to have such support in my petition, After a few days’ rest, the Slovac started for his 
wander through the country selling his goods as best | and decided todrive direct to the Minister and lay the | native village. Gifte of all sorts were showered upon 
as he can. man is usually accompanied by a | matter before him so that he might order an immedi- | him, and I translated to him the parting words of 
son who, on the journey, gains experience in his | ate investigation. This I obtained, and later I was the Princess: 
father’s business. summoned by telegraph to the police commissaire, | “When be return home, tell your elders that we 
My curiosity being aroused, I approached the police- | who, in the most respectful manner, informed me here have been proud to make your acquaintance, and 
man in order to inquire why he was arresting the | that the two prisoners had been liberated and the | we you to accept some souvenirs as a pleasing 
two Slovacs. As the policeman did not understand pole punished. I was satisfied, and in time | remembrance of the time you have spent with us { 
his two prisoners and vice versd, I to the older | forgot the entire matter. here.” , . 
gipsy, mao pind to =e oe I ng _pekes, wot O years had passed. After bl wounded in| The old uncultivated man gave the following 
explai t some ladies given him i y I wae staying at Tepli in emia, with | answer: . aig 
pala a florin each, and, this being observed by the | Prince C. of A., the veoneiane -of the meeuet “I am unworthy of the great kindness, and I take 
policeman, they were arrested as . sulphur springs, in order to complete my restoration. | the souvenirs with me as @ proud and happy man. I 
I told the policeman that he had made a mistake, e day my servant very indignantly reported that | and all of mine will pray for you and yours. 
and al that moment the — pelos, so the a ee roe nliine iw courtyar of the castle “ane story Lm sheckniely ioe I = Lines “er 
two ladies pass again on opposite si with a big pig. Every artifice n tried to drive agree with me uned 
street, pointed them out to me, and, sinking on his | him away, but he would not leave. All that could possessed the qualities of a perfect gentleman. 
knees, me with tears in his eyes to ask the | be made out was that, he insisted on seeing me. My 
two ladies myself and verify his statement. servant told me that the pis was meine a fearful — 
As a last appeal the ing man said; “Oh, pray, | noise, and he asked what he should do. Jupce: “Your wife accuses you of ill-treatment.” 
captain, save us from the shame of being reported I went down to find out what the trouble was all | Husband: “I didn’t know——” 
to the elders of our village and of being imprisoned | about, and, saw a Slovac with an enormous pig. Both Judge: “She eays you haven’t said a word to her 
and transported home by the police.” man and pig were surrounded by the Prince's ser- | for four years.” 
I could not resist this appeal, and, although I had | vants, who were laughing boisterously. Husband: “Oh, well, that was out of politeness. ae ; 
very little time at my disposal, I hurriedly followed To my astonishment I saw that it was the gipsy | I didn’t wish to interrupt her.” Sree eee § 
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GLOWING TESTIMONY ((@22=2=2=2=2=2=2====serees : 


By an Eminent French Physician. 


Absolved from the essional etiquette which obtains in this country, whereby 
members of the m faculty are precluded from offering signed testimonials to 
proprietary agree: eminent Paris physician has voluntarily favoured the Antipon 
Company wi e following gratifying letter :— 

se **Rue Marbeuf, Paris. 


** Secretary, Antipon Company, 

**Dear Sir,—l must frankly say that Antipon is the only product that 
Ihave ever met with for very quick, very efficacious, and absolutely 
harmless reduction of obesity; all other things are perfectly useless, and 
some absolutely dangerous. 

‘You are at perfect liberty [to make whatever use you like of this 
letter, as I like to do justice to such perfect products.” 

**Yours most sincerely, (Signed) ‘‘DR. RICCIARDI.” 


Looking-Glass Truths. 
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The above remarkable letter is in itself a noble tribute to the extraordinary HE looking-glass is a candid critic, as those who are beginning to be 
properties of Antipon; but this strong and convin professional advocacy is : T aleveal oh the deteriorating effects of obesity will ruefully allow. 
pa sae by hundreds of letters from private individuals who have voluntarily written : cheeks, double chin, bulkiness of neck and throat, sallow complexion, 
to thank the Antipon Company for the permanent benefits they have derived from the jemished skin are “| traths”’ which thousands of men 
famous Antipon treatment. Ihe letters are carefully filed for reference, and ’ 
may be at the offices of the Company by any stout person who requires 
conclusive evidence of its potency before Pe ae @ course of Antipon. 

The truth is, Antipon has com y eclipsed other remedies for the cure of in oped 
obesity, aeeey those which on the cruel conditions they imposed, viz., a th, et 
starvation dietary 


and mineral cre age Antipon eschews all such harmful subter- 
timplicity ‘aelfy, while, erring 4 STiinating P ihe proce aad'waheslihy tty | 
tl $ al an i © gross an t : tel phan 
the vital organs and endanger life, and : race ‘ ves the pig eg i — 
: trengthening 1 as beauty of form is 


work in overc ten to excessive fat m; therefore the sub can : i i being, feeling and looking a 

eat heartily of nourishing food without fear of again “ running to fat.” Now, the ° it and eating —_ ing, and worki: 

tonic properties of Antipon have s wonderfal beneficial effect on the ve IE orsane life day and a night of firet dose ¢ 

system, appetite is greatly improved, the processes of digestion and on IE : lows « dally decrease until 

rendered normally 70, sad, 00 © corcliocy, autcliion ie perfected. Thus the whole hen 

body is re-invigorated while the unwho fat is being driven 

ont of the system wi likelihood of return. The combined action of the various | 
Properties of Antipon is to build up the system on new lines of health and beauty, and privacy. Anti 

tomato the grateful look and feel years younger, with a well-knit frame, - — 


: Antipon a hex yt . 6d., 1 Sieger gene 
: . difficall remi amount), post 

As ted out by Dr. Ricciardi, the reduction of obesi means of Antipon is : i afactarers, The Anti; 
quick. Within a day and a night of first dose afd = Street, : a 
9 to individual conditions; then a steady and sure daily diminution of 
weight sets in, and continues until renewal of correct proportions and normal 


Ani sol: 
should difficulty arise, may be had, on sending remittance, free, privately pack 
direct from the Antipon Company, 13 Olmur Street, London, a ~ 


. and the aeronauts make the acquaintance of Mollie 
’ Brabant. 


_ the side had not Rushden reminded him that he wae the 
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OUR GREATEST SERIAL STORY. #3 BEGIN IT TO-DAY. 


THE 


_ « By ARTHUR APPLIN. - - 


setting in. All her self-control was slipping away; she 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS. CHAPTER FIVE. ” pron someone to lean on, she wanted the stren: Hf and 
; ; “Don’t Touch Me, Murderer | warmth of someone near and dear to her. She was 
Ricuarp Rus#pex and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the Surxiva, sinking slowly and steadily towards the land. | mentally worn out, as ear amy physically. ‘The terror of 
daughter of Colonel Brabant. Up above, to right and left, trembling in the blue, star8 | the past hours was floating further and further away ; only 
Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions ghumeres ceil to. he bees py pea eer : - the effect remained. sail a tac dooiuatioa 
i i js good-natured , tall and ; multitude of worlds sat roun winke Sheer weakness loneliness made her instinctive 
pee ees ey wh inc sae Guy is | they dropped from the heights into the depths. cling to Squirl for support; she knew she would collate 
sinong, a failure except where sport is concerned: Guy it | “Gradually fear gave way to, # mint “e life and | Steely otherwise. . And ehe still retained sufficient memory 
handsome and brainy. Richard exists on two hundred 8 | curiosity in Mollie's breast. She felt that she must Of the terror of the past nightmare to dread, more than 
year—and expectations; Guy earns @ comfortable income | over the edge of the car and watch the descent to ea! ing else, falling into a faint or even slipping to sleep. 
at engineering. Was the dear green land visible yet? nt For what might she not awake to ad? 
Guy, being very fond of ballooning, has taken a cottage | The question assailed her again and again; it put all | And Squirl was too dazed himself to feel much surprised 
on the south coast of Cornwall in order to carry out some | Other thoughts into the background. How long was it | at Mollie's unexpected weakness. He, too, was grateful to 
; ‘and Rushden, havi othing better to do since she had trodden dry land, since she had seen trees | feel the mere touch of her hand and warmth of hor body ; 
raagnen'g ae ae Os dying felon the and flowers and birds and beasts? An odd half-dozen | he, too, was chilled to the bone. His flesh felt icy and his 
as joined him. 
refractory balloon descends into a very pretty garden, 


hours, scarcely more, yet it seemed ages—years almost! | hands clammy with cold sweat. 

Time had stood still, or raced ? Which she scarcely knew. ‘And still’ the ridiculous fear that something was 
She felt that when drew close to earth the darkness ing him gri his heart—something uncanny and 
would disappear; it rather increased since their te man 

descent, now it seemed lighter again. 

At last she rose to her feet and bent over the car, but, 
child-like, she closed her eyes. Supposing Squirl was oo A 
fooling her? Perhaps it was only rage. Spee that m 
her feel the balloon was descending? lanced quickly 
at Squirl; he, too, was peering down, but she saw his face 
in profile, and its expression renewed her hope and her 
courage. Thore was an eager, expectant look upon his 
face, quite different from the kind of look that she had 
seen a short time since. : 

She allowed her eyes to follow his gaze. 


When late at. night they tramp homewards behind a 
cart bearing the body of the monster that refuses to soar, 
they acknowledge, after a long period of smoke and 
silence, that they have both fallen in love. 

in love! That is the perplexing part of it; they 
can’t both marry Mollie, yet each wants to. 

Since they have been boys they have allowed Luck to 
decide their knotty pointe, and this, the greatest problem 
of their life, they agree to settle by the cards. Each shall 
draw a card alternately, and the one who draws the first 


ace is the one who shall first propose to Mollie. 

The tension is terrific; card after card is drawn, but no 
ace. Whilst they etare with set faces at the cards before 
them a knock is heard, and a light step sounds in the hall. 
Rushden looks up and sees standing in the doorway the 


girl who has captured his heart. 
Mollie is very surprised, but the two men assure her 
are not playing cards. They explain the conditions 
of the draw, but they do not tell her what the prize is. 
Rushden looks at the card he drew just as Mollie 
entered. It isan ace. His exultation is only ectipeed 7 
Guy’s disap intment. He takes Mollie by arm, leads 
her out of the cottage, and tells her of his love. 
Good Fortune, who usually frowned on him, completely 
c Besides being accepted by Mollie, his expecta- 
tions are realised, The consumptive F spe man who 
stands between him and the title and estate of Lord 


Ww suddenly dies. : 

Before journeying to, Landon of Mollie. We his 
inheritance he asks Squirl to take care of Mollie. When he 
inberit®ack to Cornwall again he sees his cousin and his 
sweetheart sailing the air gaily in the balloon. The 
descend. Mollie wants to ascend again, and, as her wis 
is law, the two men agree. . 

They go up again. A storm rises, and they are driven 


tic Ocean. 

The baligon sinks dually until Squirl discovers that 
they are only s few eet above the water. All the ballast 
has been thrown out. There is ea one way to make 
the monster riee. Either Guy or Dick will have to jump 
out or the balloon and its occupants will perish. 

When Mollie learns of their predicament she faints. 

the two chums agree that Luck shall decide. 
as are about to toss a coin to settle which shall sacri- 
fice life, Squirt: afraid of losing, tells Rushden that 
in his absence Mollie has learned to love him (Squirl), and 
never really loved Rushden at all. ~~ 

When Dick hears this he clambers over the car towards 
the fo him life is not worth living now. 

Something in his cousin's face makes him suspicious, 
however. He asks Squirl whether Mollie actual ly con- 
fessed her love for him. When Squirl says “ No,” Dick 
endeavours to clamber into the car again, and accuses his 


— of lying. 
ith fear in his face, Squirl seizes a wrench and beats 
furloesly on Dick's fingers. At length the fingers relax 
their hold; the car gives & sudden leap, and then shoots 
st t weit the sky. 

en Mollie regains consciousness she is mortified at 


k Rushden ! 
Perhaps he wasn’t really dead, after all! What if, 
through some strange freak of Fate, a miracle had occurred, 
and Rushden had 


waters? 
4 a shuddered, and gripped Mollie's arm tightly. 
“We shall eoon be home now,” he stammered, with 
chattering teeth. “Cheer up! ™ 

Mollie nodded; she ied to speak, but her lips moved 
dumbly. She looked at the driver, wishing he could say 
something; he had made one attempt at conversation, but, 
finding Squirl uncommunicative, he had kept his lips 


closed. 

Still they drove on through the darkness and silence of 
the night, the only gound the rattle of the horse's hoofs 
and the rare cry of the night birds. 

‘At last the driver drew rein, and only then did Mollie 

ise her surroundings. The gates of The Towers 
faced them! With a hoarse cry of relief Squirl sprang to 
the ground and helped Mollie from the trap; then, handinz 
the driver some silver, he led the way down the drive 
towards the house. 

Lights glimmered through the trees, and both their hearts 
beat faster, each, however, with different emotions and 
for different reasons. .. 

The girl's first and only thought now was father, home— 


Squirl’s thought was a new-born. fear—the moment hal 
come beer he would have to explain Dick Rushden’s 


to Squirl and plucked his arm. - 
“We're saved !” she cried deliriously. “We're saved!” 
‘And he echoed her words hysterically. 

didn’t think it strange, for all other emotions had given 


home, her room and her white bed. . . » In quitea 
few minutes she'd be lying between the cool, lavender- 
pomnes sheets opening her eyes to daylight—with the past 
adream. * 

Suddenly one of the strange masses of matter roge up 
from the earth and hit the car. 


great tree. . 
“ Quick—the 1 The anchor!” Mollie cried. 
Squirl seized it—then hesitated and drew back, 


ling. 

Tt was part of the rope Rushden had held when he was 
left swaying between Iife and death, and Squirl thought 
it was still wet with his blood ! 

With an effort he hurled it blindly down. Presently it 
struck the ogee the car shook and quivered and swayed. 

The anchor dragged @ few feet, then caught—again- 
car swayed dangerously. Once more it dragged, caught 
for the second time. And now it held, and oy the 
balloon sank lower and lower. « - + car was 
bobbing on the ground. 

Wildly turning the valve, Squirl deflated the great bag 
aoa leapt quickly to the ground, and lifted Mollie after 


! 
_That had seemed easy enough whilst he sailed in mid- 
air alone with Mollie. It took a different complexion now 
that he found himself on earth seats face to face with 


man's figure was silhouetted against the lamplight, and 
Mollie started forward with a glad hysterical cry : 


The figure turned—it was Mr. Brabant. As he saw his 
daughter he, too, cried aloud, and, running towards her, 
oe her in his arms, covering her head with kisses. 

“Mollie, my darling—my child! Thank God you are 
safe! . . . Look at me, darling ; speak to me!” 

_But Mollie never answered ; she lay a limp, inert mass in 
his arms. Now that she was safe at last, her remnant of 
strength fled and she fainted away. 

Mr. Brabant carried her to her own rooni and laid her 
on her bed, and poured some brandy between the whi? 
lips. It was a long time before she recovered conscicis- 
ness, and when ahe did she was too weak to talk. So, 
leaving her maid to put her to bed, Brabant went down- 


im. 

Then, without turning his head, he took her hand and 
started to run across the field. On the other side of the 
hedge he had espied a road, and his ears caught the sound 
of horse’s hoofs. A fear and loathing of the balloon, now 
a deflated and shapeless monster, seized him. He hurried 
away from it with a nameless terror, not daring to turn his 
head and look back, yet possessed ‘with an uncomfortable 
desire to do 80. 

He knew that it was lying in the centre of the field, @ 
huddled, hideous of car, cordage, and silk, and on 
one of the ropes was blood. 

If the inert monster that carried them through the air 


and 
servants have given you food and drink?” 
nodded. 


could peel i a tor 
Squirl felt an insane desire to shriek; it was as if he 


think we al tae 
were pursued by an invisible spirit released from the wo all coat God-—st once 


7 nso moistened his lips and avoided Brabant's gaze. 
moment,” he slowly. “First, I must tell you 


Guy tells of their narrow escape, and lies once more. “T can’t run—I can’t kee e with * Molli werything.” 
He saye that Rushden and himaell tossed to decide which | panted. ei snes The other oan smiled and shook his head. “I don't 


should make the sacrifice. Although ho won, he says, he 


wished to leave Mollie her lover, and would have gone over ney hed the hedge, and Squirl jumped to the top 


and waved and shouted to the driver of an 
trap. ‘The man pulled up and peered with some astonish- 
ment and suspicion at the aeons in the hedge. In 9 fow 
words Squirl explsieed that he and his companion hat 
their way, and begged the man to name his price to drive 
them to Mr. Brabant’s house, The Towers. 

“Lor,” replied the owner cheerfully, “that ain’t so far; 


think I want to know anything just yet. T’'m too grateful 
for my daughter's safety. She's my only child, you sce,” 
he said, with deep emotion. “Shes all I possess in tho 


He was silent a moment, and under pretence of blowing 
his nose he wiped away 8 tear or two. 

“And poor old Rushden,” he continued. “What 4 
terrible shock it would have been to him if—if anything-—- 
had happened!” — 

Squirl cleared his throat, but instead of speaking poured 
himself out another whisky. 

“He's arrived, you know,” Brabant continued, “Camo 
back from town to-day, with his titles and honours thick 
upon him. © He called here, but I missed him. When the 

(Continued on page 727.) 


only one who could manage the balioon. 


urderer. 
The false friend, however, will not be baulked, and 
declares that he will keep Mollie up in the air until she 
agrees to become his wife. His threat having no effect, 
a viler one is made, and Mollie succumbs. 

Bagels , having achieved his purpose, the ballcon begins 
to 


Without another word Squirl hel Mollie i 
trap and clambered up beside her, the aL iieer von 
‘e lane was very dark, and the overhanging trees shut 
ont at — of rpoonligh® ‘ 
ollie shivered a w close to Guy; she i 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON. coh one terribly exhausted. Already ale ge 
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| TAK E 9 Zam-Buk’s efficacy to be able to prove that 
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many a home. 

Mr. James Stallwood, of the Cottages, 
Prestwood, near Great Missenden, who is 
in his 88th year, was recently interviewed 
by a representative of the Bucks Examiner, 
to whom he said: “Last January a rash 
broke out on the lower part of my body, 
and nearly covered my legs. I took no § 
notice of it at first, thinking it would soon & : 
die away; but it became worse. The ; : RK  RLQQQAASyY 
inflammation and irritation were so wy 
bad that I could not rest at night. The doctor described my ailment as ‘old-age 
eczema,’ and said nothing could cure me. He gave me some lotion, but neither this 
nor any other things I fried did me any ; I had to take to bed, and week after 
week I lay in torture, too weak to get up and so despondent that I thought Iwas going 
to die. Fourteen weeks passed by like that, and I suffered shockingly from the madden- 
ing irritation. Then my nephew recommended Zam-Buk. The first dressing allayed 
the irritation, and I to have more rest. Then I had another box, and at the end 
of a fortnight I was able to get up. I continued with Zam-Buk, and got rapidly better. 
The irritation ceased entirely, my legs healed up, and soon the eczema wasall gone. Now 
my skin isas clean as a baby’s.” Mr. Stallwood’s daughter, with whom he lives, added: 
«“ Nobody thought my father would live through it. He was very weak, and, although we 
spent a lot of money in lotions and oils, nothing seemed to do him any good. The doctor told 
me it was a hopeless case, but Zam-Buk soon made him a man. We keep box 
of Zam-Buk handy in the house now, and find it splendid forall chaps, cuts, and bruises. 


by taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and you 
headache, wind, loss of appetite; take it 
and its ravages in the worn-out tissues are 
due to senile decay, and the fact that it 
three times as much as 


must be well; for your body will then 
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Consti pation on the first indication of digestive troubles. 
| | terrible indeed. It is striking evidence of 
brings comfort, rest, and health to gladden 
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stomach, liver, and bowels active 
| ror Indigestion = te". 
indigestion, biliousness, constipation, 
Eczema frequently attacks old people, 
this unique balm has cured even eczema 
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‘'VASELINE” 


The Everyday Need. 


The Trial Sample Set of Six Preparations is intended to introduce you to the many merits of 
CVASELING.” 


For 
it tala —for healin: 
Neural 


Zam-Buk is specially recommended for all kinds of skin diseases, bat piles, ulcers, chapped hands, sre heads, 

A box ‘be obtained from 
—there is a ‘Vaseline much more ohilblains, cold seres, poisoned wounds, cuts, bruises ,burns, ecalds, and back pains rey meethe 1/1hsize) 5 
th ee a seo booklet. any chemist for 1/14, oF 9 for a large fami] Pe Bay agg fel four seth 
SAMPLE BOXES CONTAIN SIX ARTICLES :— 


“vaseline.” 1 Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 
bi a eon “*Vaseline.”” | 1 Tin “Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
1 Tubo Pomade “Vaseline.” 1 Tin “Vaseline” Camphor ice. 


to the 
Send 6d. ia stamps (jd. stamps preferred) 

BROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. PEYaseline 
seam iain Viaduct, London, E.C,, 


And one will be forwarded post free. 


FREE BOX. 


7 8t., Leeda, 
Pearson's Weekly, 25/4/07. 
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will never be yours 
unless you use the best 
of Soaps. 


mal OP k SUNLIGHT 


S RHEUMATISM is the BEST SOAP. 
GENOFORM IS 


BSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 


It ensures the best 
results in the shortest 
time. Follow carefully 
the directions for its use, 
and you shall have the 
best of Wash-day, sweet 


clean clothes, less rub- 
bing, less scrubbing. 


LEVER BROTHERS Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


‘The name LEVER on Soap le a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
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TO PREVENT BACKACHE & KIDNEY DISORDERS | 


The Worst of all Diseases SEND FOR IT AT ONCE Doctor's Advice to a Nurse 


e, biliousness, 
indigestion, naga vere Let Lg td troubles, 
and the best remedy ‘or Constipation. vile Pacey Hiokd, Wentonn. 


Kidney trouble is a sneaking disease, it gives no warning 

of its devolopment. “ Sirs,—Some five years ago I had an acute attack of 

No man con tell when it starts, and only death can put SAC: — S/MILE OF nephritis (inflammation of the kidney), and my dcctor 

an end to its awful work. advised Harrogate waters. After trying them for somo | 
Some quack nostrums claim to be able to cure kidney time with very little result, the doctor suggested givir:; 

diseases, such as diabetes and Bright's, but this is shecr Kutnow’s Powder a trial, with such excellent result that in 

a short time I felt very much better. I continued taking 


‘We aro not concerned in curing Bright's, but we are it regularly every other day for two years, and consider it 
concerned in preventing it. TRIAL SAM PLE worked an entire cure. I think the wonderful good dono 
If you ci gheere of Backache, ses to it at once, your or in such cases should be widely known for the benefit «f 
kidneys req lushing. th fferers.— Yours sincerel 

Stand not on ceremony; fill up the attached coupon, send K UTNOW’ — a3 “NM eee ARET CROSS (N Ps 
it to us, and by return you will receive the romedy entirely Improved Effervescent Carisbad (Nurse). 
free of charge. : 

You naturally ask, why are we 80 anxious to give it POWDER a e 
away? The answor is, becauso we know from exp*rionve “s.KUTMOWE.CPLY, 41,Farringdon Rt | How to Guard against Fraud 


‘that “t?y before you buy” is a good motto. 


Kutnow's Powder has mada its name by merit, and no London. €c- : The Genuine and Original Kutnow’s Powder can be had 


man who has tried it can say anything against it. atnow’s Powder Free of Ch of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or 
If you observe a sodiment in the urine you may rest To obtain Kutnow’s Powd “ direct for 98. post paid in the United Kingdom, See that 
asured that the kidneys require cleansing, and nothing in SIGN THIS FOR the fac-simile signature, “S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.” and the 
the world will do it so well as Kutnow’s Powder. : Name cccceccesececessoeseecorsesseecescenannsoesarsee sen senenneg ‘ registered trade mark, “Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” 

Our proposal is fair and reasonable, there is ® mag of AAALCSS ..cceeseceeeeseeeesee cos ee veescsccosccsscseeseceucsccoess are on the carton and bottle. You will then avoid fraud 
common-sense about it. We shall be glad if you will A a cadenenininoclapanantecn eee . cad tnow 
it to the test, it will cost nothing. You have only to YT TTT Te ae ete ece ces eaeseeseee ‘ eeee 

$ : P.W., 25/4/07. Fill in and send this Form at 

ask and the remedy is yours, free of charges if you like it gace'to 8. KUTNOW & Co. Lp, 41 Ferringdon ' 
are " Food. London, B.C. - How to Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


TAKE KUTNOW’S POWDER, FREE OF CHARGE! 


For a Free Sample write to S. KUTNOW & CO. LD., 41 Farringdon Road, London, EC. | 
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good calies. 


“Cakeoma”’ is the NEW way—the better way— 
of making cakes. 


If act, you should write at once 
for a 


It is a perfectly pure cake flour of fine quality, 
with all the dry ingredients wanted in a cake. The 
proportions are exact and the mixing is perfect. 


It saves time and trouble and it makes the — 
nicest and lightest cakes possible. 

It makes any and every cake and not only 
one kind. 


And it is economical in use—it costs less than 
the old-fashioned way. 


hich will be sent post free to any 
| address (with name of nearest agent) on 
receipt of 


Six Penny Stamps. 


“Chet” Sauce is that rich, brown, fruity condiment, Ic 
with the delicious “ snappy” flavour, which makes meat | 
es 20 delightfully appetising and enjoyable. 


From all Grocers, Stores, and Bakers in the British Isles, 
in 34d. packets, each one containing a sheet of useful and 
practical cake recipes. 


LATHAM & Co., Ltd., 
LIVERPOOL. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd. ui 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E.X& 
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THE FATAL AGE (continued from page 724.) 


: came and I heard that your balloon had been seen 
eifting seaward, I was to start out for his 


ask his advice and hel to get some comfort 
om is onship. But af the last moment I realised 
I should onl inflicting needless suffering upon him, 60 


J turned back. - bing or now, for the poor fellow has 
saved much of mind.” . ; 

And still Gu: uirl remained, with dumb lips and cold, 
moist hands, staring at his host. Brabant looked at him a 
trifle anxiously, fearing Wyle ae he had undergone 
had temporarily 

“ Look bere, my dear chap,’ ki 
stay the night here—or whate left of it! 
allowing you to tarn—out ! 

“ Thanks,” Squirl managed to mutter. . 

He'd been just thinking of the little house on the cliffs, 
and wondering if he'd ever possess courage to sleep in it 


wee etter get to bed at once,” Brabant continued. “ By 
Jove, it’s nearly two o'clock!” . . 
uirl s' , and looked at the timepiece on the mantel- 
ait Yes, the hands pointed to-five minutes to two. It 
was approaching dawn! He ncdded his head, and some- 
thing lke a ouitle flitted across his face. The hour would 
cmt i 
hel beet to his feet and stood so that his face was in the 
adow. 
se Brabant,” he said jerkily, “if you'd gone to the cottage 
wouldn’t have Rushden there. e 


mind. 
” he said kindly, “you must 
Can't think of 


| ‘oun: oe 8 
yescended—before the storm—and met him—walking from 
the station. So I chucked out our ballast and too him 


ap yh 

e es * . . . 

“Then the storm came.” Again he paused; his lips 
were like parchment. “The storm came,” he repeated. 
“We drifted out to sea—the balloon began to descend— 
too much weight.” : 

“ Good 1” It was merely * whisper. 

“Certain death—an awful death awaited all three of 
us—unless—one of us——”’ He made an expressive 
gesture with his hands. Brabant understood, and nodded 
his head. ‘ 

“ She fainted, luckily. . . We tossed for it—I—I— 
wen—but I wouldn't let Rushden auee of Mollie. 
He insisted; it almost came to @ t—he reminded me 
that I alone understood how to manage the balloon. That 
made me hesitate—and before I could realise what had 


ha d—he had gone!” . 
e staggered towards the door. Brabant caught him. 
“ Good \—how you've suffered !” he groaned. “And 


peor little Mollie . . . ! . : . 

Holding Squirl steadily, he led him args to his room 
and helped him into bed. Then ere he left him he silently 
gripped his hand. : 

“Ged bless you—and poor old Dick Rushden!” 

Squirl turned his head away. . 

wf wish it had been me,” he whispered. “ But since I’m 
left”—he glanced at the clock again— of course—under 
the circumstances—I shall ask for your daughter’s hand— 
you understand?” 

Brabant nodded. 

“Good-night—God bless you!” he cried as he left the 


room, 

And Squirl, turning his face to the pillow, laughed 
softly and foolishly to himself as he repeated the words : 
“God bless you!” : 


CHAPTER SIX. 
Rescued, but for What ? 


Tuoucn bruised and lacerated by the blows Squirl 
showered on his hands, Dick Rushden had clung to the 
pre animated by indignation and the courage of 
lespair. 

But as the square head of the steel spanner struck 
viciously on the fingers, the blow split his thumb-nail to 
the quick. His grasp relaxed, ani the broken nail, catch- 
ing the basketwork of the car, tore away, white hot. 

ick clapped the wounded member into his mouth, and 
the balloon, shaking itself loose of him as oan 
deliberately getting rid of a burden, shot into the murky 
clouds above. 

The car had almost been —- the surface of the 
waves, and Dick sustained no shock save that of the 
sudden plunge into cold water. It was salutary, Strange 
to say, it made him his old self again—cocl in the face of 
danger, but prepared if death came, to meet his Maker, 
as the clean-living 4 pen ever is. Indeed, it was no 
fear of death that peonesed his struggle to regain 
the car of the balloon—probably had: it come to the point 
he would have refused to let his rival pay the alty. 
It was Squirl’s treachery, the ea of Mollie at the 
mercy of so mean a scoundrel, that had roused his fury. 
Dick was the type of man who gives rather than takes, 
Once, when they were mere lads, he had narrowly risked 
his life for his friend. 

_ And presently Guy Squirl was going to remember that 
incident. . 

Dick was a powerful swimmer, and at first the buoyant 
waves gave him a sensation almost of safety compared 
with that desperate struggle in mid-air. After all, he told 
himself courageously, it couldn’t be far to land, wild and 
Tough as the sea was. 

But where was the land! 

In the leaden sky above there showed no beacon by 
which he might shape his course; in the trough of the 
waters or tossed on the crest of some mighty wave his 
outlook in every direction was the same—a waste of angry 
breakers and ‘rushing spume. Every stroke took him 
— ‘Nah land. 

Better. fighting hopelessly for life than to die ingloriously 
without an effort. If oe cone only get rid of some of 
the sodden clothes that weighed down! He tried 
but failed even to slip out of his coat, which he had 
fastensd against the keen air of cloudland. Heavy with 


water, its weight paralysed 
down, and he feutamabored 
the breast pocket wat some of the finest of the famous 


‘Mollie, promising himself the pleasure of clasping the 


of the first George. 


‘centre, or anywhere you please; and our hero has his 


hands so belaboured that he drops, and, being practically 
unhurt, makes his e with the booty. 

“ Now for the second act. There is so strenuous a hue 
and cry that as a last resort our hero hires or steals a 
row-boat, ing to land somewhere down the coast and 
make a qufiet exit. Unfortunately, a squall arises, our 
gentle burglar is capsized, and—here you are!” 

Dick Rushden was not jacking in the sense of humour, 
but this sort of humour, coming at such a moment, failed 
to amuse him! Sd 

“Good heavens!” he cried. “Do you take me for a 
thief? What the dickens do you mean?” . . 

“Well, I know you for an earnest ugh mediocre, liar. 

Sit still and listen. You are aboard ship, and I'm master. 
If you ask for my candid opinion, I imagine you combine 
the rare gifts of both roguery and foolishness.” 


his movenients, him 


with a curious irony that in 


Westingham diamonds ! 

He had brought them from town as a surprise for 
necklace round her throat and crowni 
hair with the sparkling circlet that adorned many a 
Westin aroused hatred, envy, and all un- 
charitableness in the hearts of fair women since the days 


the glory of her 


Had he thought of it, Dick would naturally have handed 
them over to Guy Squirl before proper iss to drop from 
the balloon, for, despite his humble opinion of his own 
merits, he had strong pride of race, and everything con- 
nected with his house had a sacred value in his eyes. 


“They may recover my body,” he thought, with a wry | Dick's jaw hardened, and for a moment he felt inclined 
smile. ‘And perhaps Mollie will wear them some day, is or from his berth and give a good thrashing to the , 
after all!” ividual who faced him. But he was conscious that 6 


had lied, and, anyway, he owed a life. Besides, directly 
he moved he realised how stiff and sore he was. It might 
be a case of taking a thrashing! & 

“T’ll tell you the truth,” he said simply. 

“Do you think you have recovered sufficiently to bear 
the strain?” queried the other. 

The irony was wasted on Dick. He told the whole 


~e 


Bravely he swam steadily onwards, fighting the billows 
and trying to face the wind that had blown the balloon 
seaward. He was very tired—more tired than he realised 
—and it was not a sea in which @ man could live for 
long. The spindrift seared his eyes; sometimes the edge 
of a billow curled eaucily and seeped him in the mouth 
so that he almost choked; and when he got breath he 


wa! 


would be flung down and up and back till he was gasp- | story of the balloon, omitting nothing save names, 
ing again, But he wouldn't despair nor give up, though | when be had finished he looke frankly at his host. 
the whole thing began to seem like a dream. “So you see—” he concluded. 


“May I repeat that you are the most inept, though 
romantic, liar I have ever met? However, you may rest 
easy on one point—I’m not going to give you into custody.” 

“It wouldn’t matter,” returned Dick, “excepting that I 
don’t want my name to be bandied about in the confounded 
newspapers. Do, for Heaven’s sake, show a little faith 
in human nature. I admit I deceived you at first, but it 
was to shield others, not myself; and directly we get 
ashore I shall be able to satisfy you completely. As for 
the diamonds, they are family heirlooms. I am the Earl 
of Westingham.” Dick spoke now with a perhaps rather 
silly assumption of dignity. He suddenly remembered his 
title, and he used it almost for the first time. 

“Tf I listen to you for another half-hour,” said the 
other coolly, “you will tell me that you are a messenger ~ 
from Mars or a mermaid; or that you are trying to swim 
the Atlantic, and that you have been spewed up by a 
submarine. You duffer! If I couldn't lie better than 

u l’d—I’d join the Salvation Army. Is your watch an 

eirloom? Are your cuff-links heirloom? Your clothes 
are heirlooms, I verily believe, for all the soaking they’ve 
had hasn’t obliterated the stamp of antiquity!” 


Only now and then he awoke, as it were, and, awaking, 
fourd himself swimming low in the water, with the waves 
lapping right over his head. And he would strike out 
manfully again, and again la back to dreamland, until 
at last he knew the end could not be far off. 

As he braced himself to meet old Death something 
loomed past him, the shadow of a mighty wing! 

“Help!” he cried. His voice was the voice of a child. 


“ Help ! ” 

Then the moon ped for an instant through the 
drifting clouds, a ick eaw the shadow of a vessel 
towering black above him. He shrieked again impotently 
—and went under! S 

He came to his senses in a tiny cabin luxuriously fitted. 
A handsome, iron-faced man of some forty-five years sat 
at his side, and Dick put out a trembling hand, feebly 
trying to centre his brain on what had occurred. 

“ By Jove—I believe you've saved my life!” he smiled. 

“T rather think I have,” said the other coal? “But 
will you tell me how hy came to be in such a devil of a 
fix? I may mention that you've been blissfully unconscious 


mee: 


for something like five hours, and at one time I reall i - : 
thought coy Be gone to that land where there would be Poor old Dick! His watch was a battered old turnip 
no difficulty about drying your clothes.” that had gone through his schooldays, his sleeve-links 


The cynicism was not a pose; there was something so 
brutally genuine about it that Dick shuddered. He could 
not tell this man the truth—he could not tell the truth 
to anyone with the risk of smirching Mollie’s honour. So 
for the first time in his life he lied deliberately. 

“T went out for a row,” he said, “and got caught in the 


obyionaly cheap and modern. And his clothes—well, they sd 
were still the clothes of poor Dick Rushden, not of the 
Earl of Westingham. 

Not that he would have altered all these things very 
much—until, indeed, feminine influence took a hand in 
the game; but now he realised how awkward appearances ———"—""™" 


squall. I am not a yery good oarsman, and somehow the | &re a t to become. He felt weak, and ill, and worried. 
boat got swamped, at taal), I don’t remember much | His head was aT het and stopping every now and 
after that.” then in little jerks that rought nausea. He turned over 


on his side wearily; it was useless to argue with his 
strange, unpleasant host. 

“Oh, go to Halifax!” he growled. The man shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away. And presently Dick fell 
asleep again. 

It was a horrible sleep, full of nightmares in which he 
re-enacted the horrors of the past few hours. Every limb 
ached and throbbed; his head felt as if it were on fire. 
Fever seized him, and for days he lay in a semi-conscious 
state, babbling foolishly at times or sleeping restlessly, 
voyaging he knew not whither—nor cared ! 2 

ntil a time came when he was conscious of fresh air} 
and then much noise and racketing, followed by a rg 
suffocating sleep, from which he eventually awakened t 
find himself in a foul, evil-smelling bunk listening to the 
profanities, in half a dozen languages, of half a dozen 
rough sailors, 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee fers 


“Axp so you learn dancing, Fred. How do you 
like waltzing?” 

“Oh, it’s not bad. I can get on alone, but I think 
a girl is rather in the way.” 


“Very unfortunate,” commented his host ironically. 
“But how did you get your hands smashed up so badly!” 
Dick had forgotten his hands, and now, glancing down, 
he saw they were torn and bruised. Here was another 
necessary opportunity for falsehood, but he was little 
gifted in that direction. 
tert must have struck on some rocks,” he explained 
ely. 

“Oh! So you are thrown on to the rocks, and the 
backs of your hands are torn to ribbons, and all the rest 
of you has had a marvellous escape! Now, my man, I 
can respect an artistic liar, but a liar of your class 
insults my intelligence. Presently I shall get seriously 
annoyed with you.” 

We -most of us tell lies on occasions, but there is not 
one of us who is not genuinely indignant when accused of 
falsehood. | 

“ What the dickens do you mean!” Dick asked hotly. 

-“Come, come,” said the owner of the yacht easily. 
“Let us reconstruct the crime after the fashion of our 
French neighbours. You seem to have forgotten the very 
excellent diamonds and a small matter of two hundred 
and fifty pounds in notes and gold I found in your hip 
pocket.” 

“Those are my own property,” cried Dick. “I——” 

“ Allow me! Now let us suppose that a young gentle- 
man—and you are a gentleman—decides to burgle some 
historic house. He secures two hundred and fifty pounds 
in cash, and, better still, some diamonds that are worth 
every penny of ten thousand pounds. So far so good; 
but, unfortunately, an alarm is raised, and our young hero 
has to make a hurried exit t%ough one of the windows. 
The window. is distressingly high from the ground, and 
our hero hesitates. Enter Virtue armed with a poker, left, 


He met her — THAT'S HIS BUSINESS: 
She loved him—THATS HER BUSINESS. 


They are to be married —JHA T'S THEIR 
BUSINESS. : 


They will want good bright magazines 
to read—JHAT'S OUR BUSINESS. 


FOR WE CAN SUPPLY TO THEM, AND TO YOU, 
FOUR MAGAZINES OF THE VERY BEST... 


O. H. M. S. 


Striking articles on Army, Navy, and Civil Services 
are appearing every day in the 


Duily Express 


London’s Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


PEARSON'S, the biggest and best illustrated magazine, 6d, 


THE ROYAL, . . the liveliest and brightest . . 4d. 
On sale at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls throughout THE NOVEL, « ¢ « « « all stories «+ + o » 4d. 
the Country. THE RAPID, , the human interest magazine . . 44. 
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Something about the Newest Things on the Market. 
(TS vil_—The lind Poet. 


[Anyone who has ever had anything to do with the 


os. 


CONCLUDING INSTALMENT. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Wrilten by STACEY BLAKE. 


A Sewing Machine Improvement. 


— A NEw sewing machine is being tried. The principle of 
tate ae is ogi of one zesis ot ny Instead ea 
: reel and & 8 us getting of the comp! ' 
blind cannot fail to have been struck by their usually | ochanism of the present ee hine CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR. 


«¢ What Is He to You?’ 

“ Tue good God strikes hard,” said the Padre Veja, when 
the news came to him. He ewallowed his chocolate, and, 
with his panecillo in his hand, went down on the quay to 
look at the storm. 

He went to the taberna, and found both the girls 
breakfasting. He broke the news ently to them. 

“It must have been all arranged,” he eaid, with a pious 
uplifting of the hands. “The good God does not leave 
t ae to chance.” 

cor Muriel!” murmured Edith softly. “And this 
was her cap 

Shebah had to translate between the priest and Edith. 

“It is perhaps better so,” said the Padre, gazing out of 
the window, “in the circumstances. One ma sometimes 
think gently of the dead. Now, if that man had lived it 
would have been different. Now, here come madame, his 
wife—and the stout lady who has many tears.” 

He opened the door to them when he heard their foot- 
steps on the stone stairs. © 

tt was obvious to the newcomers that the news had 
preceded them. Lady Blanthorpe sought the only avail- 
able chair in the room, and, sinking heavily upon it, 
began to softly weep. The others ignored her. Edith 
took Muriel by the hand and slipped an arm about her. 

“Tt is all very dreadful, dear,” she said softly. “There 
are not an. words that quite fit in, but I am so very sorry. 
But this last—let us try to believe that it was the best. 
The only thing now is for you to go back to Gibraltar 
when the storm is abated, and home. There is nothing to 
be done here. But Mr. Ellicott is lying here very ill. 


Pineapple Wine. 

Pivearrre wine is likely to become a very useful table 
accessory. It has the flavour of Rhine wine, but it is 
unequalled as a digestive agent when taken in moderation, 
and that property makes it valuable. 


Much Worse than Smoking. : 

Corrze-berry chewing is a new form of vice which is 
taking strong hold of many persons in the coffee roasting 
establishments. It is a stimulant, and when once the habit 
has taken — it is hard to break. Medical men say 
that it is far worse than tobacco. 


Ferrets Help Electricians. 

Ferrets have recently been employed for taking tele- 
— wires through a conduit. ‘The creatures were 

rnessed, and a light line attached to the gear; then a 
piece of meat was placed at an opening at another point in 
the conduit to make the ferrets run through the tube, 
dragging the line with them. 

A Fan that Revolves. 

A revotvine fan for ladies is the latest novelty in that 
line. By pressing a spring in the handle, the fan revolves 
in one direction till the force of the spring 18 exhausted ; 
releasing the pressure of the thumb causes the fan to 
revolve or unwind itself in the reverse direction. Thus a 
Iady can fan herself without the tiring movement of the 
wrist or arm. 


Alarm Clock and Lamp. 


A comsrnep alarm clock and lamp deserves mention on 
account of its ingeniousness. When the alarm re off, a 


‘ erful cheerfulness © disposition. Mr. James Bailey, 
bree Sr man Wind ace of Southampton Row, W.C., M 
no exception. In a very. interesting manner r 
Bailey, who is a poet, describes some of the rey 
tions which help to keep the blind serene and light of 

heart, despite their heavy affliction.) 


—_—_ 


I am sixty-five years of age but it is only eighteen 
years or 80 Tinos L became. totally blind as the result 
fa “kill or cure” operation. 
, : At the same time, I cannot remember the day when 
a: 1 had my full sight, and in some ways J daresay it 
| i would have been better for me had I been blind from 


a . For my eyes were not good enough to allow of 
iW my learning any skilled trade, nor bad enough to 
Lf justify my Sein admitted to an institution or school 
for the blind, where I should have been taught to earn 


‘ ‘And so, living always, as it were, in the twilight, 

I drifted from Her Wagkilled job to another—chiefly 

as & porter—until the long night fell fer ever, and, 

t having no resources of my own nor any other means 

; of keeping the spark of life aglow, I pitched m tent 

- (if you can call a piece of board a tent) in Southamp- 
ay ton Row, and have been there ever since. 


i sitting out in the open street in all corts of weather. 
i But the weather doesn’t bother me muca. I suppose 


IT have got used to it. After all, one’s idea of being og is released ; this dri tch against riking” | Till he is out of danger I should like to stay. That would 
{ well-off depends on what one has been used to. A ap acta ten ean to the lamp wisk | be only common gratitude. He saved my Nie.” 
Tedy’s lapdog would feel very uncomfortable in | to ignite it. ‘Thi shes it close cnGetires to get up ab a| lshe very ill?” asked Muriel, 
an Drury Lane lodging-house, but homeless cur would | certain hour is awakened at that time and finds a lamp | .. Yes, I think so. The wound has gone wrong. If he 
ay think itself very well-off. ; _ | already lighted! didd and I had gone away, I should never forgive m self.” 
i ' Still, there are times when I question whether life | g. 465 the Coal. I ae I ought to see him,” said Muriel. “Yes, I 
is worth living—though that we is not &nfined . F ‘ want him to understand. 
\ to the iad but I have three sayings which help Tue air-box for grates consists of a metal box which has “I think he understands everything that matters,” 


three sides and a top composed of bars; the fourth side is 
open, and the bottom is movable like a damper. It is 
pieced in the grate, and the coal round and over it. This 

x ensures proper combustion by regulating the current 


answered Edith. “There is nothing you cea teii him. On 
the whole it would be better if you went away without 
seeing him.” : 


There was o quiet positiveness in her voice, perhaps the 


} use kicking against destiny.” of air passing through the stove; it saves fuel suggesti f a littl ism. 
Ht gricking, seme dees ile to cher me wp, and | ninimios the generation of amok qrapation ofa letle antago o"e ibe Henig 
\ I am sure there would be far less unhappiness and | ayoe gq Much Jolting. posed her the to Se ee nd telaenine 


tion to go to Jim Ellicott. 
“It may be dangerous,” urged Edith. “ He must not be 
excited. Your presence may disturb him. And, besides, 


discontent in the world if pecple would think more 
ot those who are worse, and less of those who are 


One of the newest arrangements in carriage building is 
Hil te 
‘ai better off than themselves. 


to make the ordinary two-wheeled cart with a mechani 
device underneath so that the body rests on a framework 


uy. Fer orample when I am inclined to be down- | instead of on the axle; thus constructed, the cart can bs wh erg age you wish to see 1” ghe cried out suddenly. 
st} ¢ hearted, I think of s poor blind man I know, who | evenly balanced, and will neither bear heavily on the pone ls bel you? & is not yours now. : 

Hh, is also paralysed, and that does me @ lot more good | horse nor drag the animal off its feet. It does not matter | 4, Lads "Bl le a ‘ aye ae in the 

\ A than wishing I was a millionaire. how you load this two-wheeled cart. oe the Y both p bry rk e * aig 

And, then, blindness has its compensations, Ws Everybody's Fire Escape. = satula — greed ith was essence 0! 

{ blind people atid 8 a bar hrs vel al reall Seliew ‘A PORTABLE fire escape that can be stowed away in a n the. evening of the third day of the storm there 

i ugly, and squalid, an hi orrible, & h 4i y travelling bag without taking up much space is an American | came an easing of the wind, and by morning it had 

that we onjoy some t hi more than ordinary per- | invention. It is composed of a roll of steel tape fitted in a | nearly gone, though all that day the sea ran high. Now 

}sons just because of our blindness. drum and provided with a grappling hook and method bits of the Creole began to come ashore, and on this, the 


of controlling the speed of the descent. The appliance 
can also be used for lowering other persons in cases where 
the descent is to be made by one who cannot work the 
apparatus himself. 


fourth day, at dawn some men, who were waiting to find 
what flotsam had come up in the night, found something 
else—that had once been a man. 

It was but an hour or so alter this that a little steamer 
threshed its way into the bay and finally came up along- 
side the quay. ‘The Padre Veja guessed who travelled in 
this expensive fashion—by steamer, mark you. 

He took Asperillo ty te hand as the artist leaped 
ashore almost before the boat was msde fast, and he 
answered the question that was flung at him. 

“He has been fighting death these last three days,” he 
said. “Ha, your bullet must have been dirty, my friend! 
But this morning there is a change—for the better. : 

Nall came just behind with a deprecative air. 

“This is Sefior Nall, of the English golice,” said 


Asperillo. 
“Ha! To whom Sefior Ellicott wrote . . . yes.” 

“There is nothing that is not known now, my father. 
It is doubtful whether there has ever been a greater 
villain than the one who made puppets of us all. My 
father, Vincent Hartley came here six days ago. He has 
not returned to Gibraltar. Is he here now?’ 

“Yes,” replied the Padre gently, “ the body is here, but 
the soul has fied. Have you learnt who was his wife 
according to law?” 

“ Shebah’s marti: ‘was a mock marriage,” answered 
Asperillo. “The other woman was his wife. This man, 
this Sefior Nall (but he doesn’t know a word of Spanish) 
found everything out.” : 

They went up to the priest’s house, and over some wins 
Padre Veja learnt how Nall had solved the problems. __ 

At length the priest rose. “There is aome work to do.” 
he said. “There is a hole to dig—a box to be made. It 
must be to-day . . . yes.” 

They made the coffin in the little boat-repairing yard 
down by the quay, and it was made of boards that had 
come ashore from the wrecked Creole. In the little grave- 
ia they put him during the hush of evening, and they 

uried him beside a little grave that wus marked with a 
cross. There was no name upon the little grave, but 
long time afterwards Father Veja set up. ® big stone 
between the two graves. He divided it in two by & 
carefully-chipped line, and on one side ‘he carved letters 
showing how Vincent Hartley, who met his death by 
drowning, lay there, and on the other side, the side of the 
tiny grave, he wrote simply that there lay buried Esteban, 
the infant son of Vincent Hartley. The babe had been 


the appearance of the performer. And_ then the 
‘ people around you, what is going on in the hall or 
a room, and many other things tend to distract your 
ie attention from the music and to interfere with your 


} fi to a piece of music brilliantly played rg by 


full enjoyment of it. But to the blind there is 
hd nothing between them and the music which 
comes floating to their ears as if from a heavenly 
choir. 

‘As with hearing, so with the sense of smell. We 
cannot gee the flowers, but I am sure we enjoy their 
perfume more than ordinary folk whose sense of 
seeing interferes with the full development of their 
sense of smell. But, of course, there is the other 
side of the picture, and a bad smell offends us moro 
than other people. You have to be blind to know 
how really awful is the perfume of a motor-’bus. 

Then, as is well-known, our sense of touch is very 
acute, but I fancy some of the stories told about it 
are rather heavily embroidered. I have heard of 

lind men who could tell the colours of different 

loths by fesling them ; but I have never met one of 
them, much as I should like to. 

StiJl, I know a blind man who can take a clock 
to pieces, clean it, and put it together again, and 
another who can tell different kinds of wood by 
feeling the grain, so I ‘won't go so far as to: say the 
coloured cloths is “all mys ( lind) eye, and Betty 
Martin.” 

And, of course, it makes a great difference when 
a man has been blind from the cradlo and taught to 
see with his hands, which, unfortunately, I never 


to let in the air, there is always a charee of much dust 
and many insects entering the room through the opening ; 
this screen keeps everything out except the air, and even 
filters that as it enters. It rolls up like a blind. It is a 
good idea that will be taken up by those who sleep with 
windows open. 

Red Light for Danger. 

To prevent the chance of accidents arising from one 
tram crossing a point when another is. coming along the 
cross road, @ German engineer has devised an electric 
signal. When one car has reached a certain spot near the 
crossing, it makes a contact, which lights a red lamp on 
the ot line, thus moony any car which may be 
a preaching Ste same point. The lights are arranged 80 
that they show up in the daytime as well as at night. 

A New Indoor Game. 

Lawn Opp is a e that will peoball become very 
popular. A kind of office stool with a in the centre, 
to which is attached a large ball by means of a line 
is practically all that is wanted. The players stand at a 
given distance and knock this ball in accordance with 
certain rules, one catching it as if passes beyond the reach 
of the other. The game takes up very little room, and 
will serve as an indoor game quite as interesting as ping- 
pong. 

Prevents Boiling Over. 

A most useful accessory for the kitchen is the safe boil- 
ing mat for either a range or for ga and oil stoves. It is 
made of asbestos, and is placed under 
the food is being boiled, with the result that there is no 
burning or boiling over. If this mat is used, it is not neces- 
sary to give such close attention to the cooking of certain 


was. 

So I can’t fill in my time making toys or such- 
like things; but I am not idle, for I have a poctic 
mind and pass the hours making poetry. Z 

Now I must conclude. I make about 14s. a week, 
cut of which I have to pay & poor chap a trifle to 
take me to and from my pitch. It isn’t much; but, 
then, I’m not married—never could see a woman to 

* guit me—and, anyway, a8 I said before, there’s plenty 


with their sight worse off than me, 


stove about ten minutes before the saucepan is ee on 33 
cl 


it is quite clean. 
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i ith a Spanish name. Thus on the lonely Spanish 
beried wit ain boead of the sea, where the sun shines all 
long, these two, father and child, await the great 


da 
Balancing Day. : - 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE.. 
Nunc Dimittis. 


Tur little steamer that went to Gibraltar in the mornin; 
had a full complement of ay a There were severa 
of the Creole’s crew, who from ibraltar would home 
as distre seamen, and there were Captain Sackett and 
Mr. Douglas, as broken a pair of men as it would be 
possible to find. They were silent a long time, while the 
white of Casalarreina faded into the purple of the hills. 
It’s the she dragon Ah’m oin’ tae try ma conversational 
abeelities on,” said Douglas at length. “Ah want tae 
hondle some of the silver we were —, 

Whether Mr. Douglas ultimately met with the reward 
his efforts deserved cannot be with certainty known, for 
this record loses sight of both him and tain Sackett 
when the pair stepped eshore at Gibrakar ; but this much 
js certain—that Lady Blanthorpe declared to Muriel that 
ehe never met @ more ie agama his position) 
or sympathetic person, and that she was really so sorry for 
him, a8 all his life’s savings (which he kept aboard 
in a trunk, because he didn’t trust banks) had gone down 
in the Creole, that she would like to reward him, if the 
money question came out all right, as she ho it would, 
now that the question of the legality of Muriel’s marriage 
was beyond She would ask dear Mr. Nall about 
it, if something could not be done for the poor man. 

‘That eame evening, at about the time the s.s. Mongolia 
dropped anchor in the bay, the Padre Veja at Casalarreina 
was slowly coming down the tortuous path from the 
convent towards the village. 

He saw a figure coming slowly through the gateway, 
and when he saw that it was Juan Asperillo he hurried 
down with a thoughtful face. 

“T go to my vespers,” said the 

“I was going up to inquire after 


d the r. 
erie nil there to to batald . x « 


riest—“ and you?” 
Ellicott, my father,” 


“T can tell you ere is. ! yes. He 
is mending fast. He is going right ahead now. That 
doctor has worked miracles.” z 

“T must not see him yet?” 

“Not yet, I think. But go up yes. The door 


of the garden is open. The holy Mother has it left so for 
us to go in and out. Go up there. I left Shebah in the 
garden. . . . Remember what you say there may make 
all the difference to two lives.” 

“Whose lives, my father?” . : 

“Yours and Shebah’s. A man may miss happiness by 
such a little, by no more than a word. A little pride, a 
little hesitation, a little slowness to grasp—no more than 
these may give a man a lifetime of regret. Happiness is 
so illusive and life is so short. I myself, as you will 


| for mine eyes have seen 


| obit have my eete hairs. I have my face towards 
setting sun. Having lived nearly my full time, I have 
contented, but I onte let iness slip through m: 

ers, 80 fo d many years in wilderness. Hod t 
deen otherwise I had not & priest—nor she a nun. I 
am told that in the parts of the world where men grow 
clever and rich it is held that life is not worth living. 
Here in Casalarreina one cannot grow rich or clever, but 
ofle may wise in the desert . . . yes, and I 
believe even my life has been worth the living. “But it is 
pecenety to to TR when you come across it, to 
hold it fast so that it shall not escape. You, my son, go 
and find happiness. . . .” 

And Father Veja went home to his evening meal, and 
when he had eaten he went out upon the little fasneny that 
fronted his window to have a cigarette. While he hung 
over the balustrade, elbows upon the rail, cigarette softly 
glowing, he saw two figures come round the bend of the 
street into the light. A man and woman walked together. 
He saw they walked very slowly, and that the right hand 
of the man was in the left hand of the woman. Not till 
they were nearer did he see who they were—that one was 
Asperillo and the other Shebah; but when they came quite 
close he saw their faces, and what was written on them, 
as it were, in letters of gold for all the world to see. 

He saw tl ass and down towards the harbour, 
and then this old man, with eyes that‘could not see quite 
plainly for the tears of joy that were in them, crept softly 
into the room and fell on his knees beside his chair: And 
he murmured with a full heart: 

“ Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace . . 
hy salvation.” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX AND LAST. 
. Only Love Matters, 

Tae man who brought the mails to Casalarreina once a 
tweek had no t burden to look after, but such as it was 
he conveyed it on the back of a pessimistic pack mule 
regularly, year in, year out. When the hoof-beats were 
heard on the cobbles one sunny morning the Padre ran 
down the steps. 

“These are addressed in your care, reverendo,” said the 
man. 

There were two letters. One was addressed to Janics 
Ellicott, Esq., in a neat round hand, and the other, 
pha in big feminine characters, was addressel to Mies 

mith. 

Jim Ellicott was sitting up in a split-cane chair under 
the ample shade of a fig-tree in the convent garden when 
the letter was brought to him. It was his first day from 
his bed. Edith sat a yard or two away, with a writing- 
pad on her knee. ' 

Father Veja gravely handed them the letters, and went 
on with a smile into the chapel. 

“From my mother,” said Edith, ecrutinising the 
familiar bright postmark. ‘And yours?” 


“From Nall,” answered Ellicott, splitting open thy 


envelope, 

He read with a smile the detective’s account of what he 
facetiously termed the “conducted tour” home in the 
Mongolia. 

“Mr. Hartley picked up wonderfully,” he wrote 
“after the first evening in the saloon. She found 
admirers, who towards the pd of the voyage became her 
devoted slaves. Likewise Lady Blanthorpe found friends 

. ._. who bore with her, so my duties were light. I 
fancy Mrs. Hartley is in luck—that is, if material fortune 
will ‘heal her broken heart (which I imagine to be likely) — 
for it seems that she will inherit Vincent Hartley's money. 
That fortune, however, may not be quite as big as most 
people s . For one example, the loss of Creole 
will doubtless fall on the estate. I don’t think the under- 
writers will pay up the insurance readily, for there 
is a hot icion around that there was something fishy 
in the way she was lost. 

“Well, now, for er. You have only to enrol 
here to be acclaimed a free man. & question is to be asked 
in the House this week about your case, and there is 
already talk of substantial compensation. 

“Another matter of interest that Came to my ears 
yesterday is that the old firm that your grandfather 
founded, Brown and Ellicott’s, the Yorkshire wool- 
combers, have paid their creditors in full, and are going 
on again. It seems that an audit disclosed some unsus- 
pected investments that, owing to a turn in the market, 
aoe became very much alive again after being un- 
rofitable for years. This should be good news to you. 

‘ou won't be quite a beggar, eh?” 

Ellicott read the letter through, then he gravely handeA 
it to Edith. 

“So, after all, you won't be quite .” she said, when 
she had read it through to the end. “And that won’t 
make going back quite so dreadful. You must make hast, 
now and get well.” 

“To go back!” he said slowly. “Somehow, 7 am not 
in a hurry. I can imagine ncthing sweeter than this.” 

“Yes, of course, it is quite pleasant here,” she admitted, 
gazing round the garden. 

“Qne has time to think here,” he said, looking up at her, 
for she had risen and was standing quite cose, though her 
face was turned away. . 

“Yes, there is time—time enough and to spare—here,” 
she answered. 

“If I lived here all my life—and you were here, 
too,” he said softly, “I should have no time to spare, 
because there is not time enough, if all the years were 
mine, and every minute in them, for me to tell you all my 
love for you.” 

He caught hold of one of her hands. She turned slowly 
and looked into his face, bending so that her eyes were 
on a level with his. He drew her to him. 

There was no one within sight, 

Tue Enp. 


UORIC ACID. 


| IT STARTS MORE DISEASES THAN ANY OTHER POISON, 
YOUR KIDNEYS ALONE CAN SAVE YOU. 


bares == body of an excess of uric 
acid that causes so much pain and suffering and so 
many of the aches which are put down commonly 
under the general name of rheumatism, 

The kidneys off more than an ounce of poison 
every day when they are in a healthy condition. 

But it does not take much to set the kidneys back, 
and when they get behind they cannot right themselves 
without heip. Then the uric acid begins to clog the 
kidneys, causing that dull, heavy aching in the back and 
those sharp twinges of pain when you stoop, bend, or 
eid ebery _It attacks the nerves with neuralgia — 
ciatica; it brings on nervousness, dizziness, headache, 
tiredness, and urinary disorders. 

If you have any of these symptoms, take Doan's 
Backache Kidney at once, there is no other medi- 
ime 80 prompt and effective, and this remedy has no 
er hal ofher Rol ing eo» pearocee one of asring 

a ic i 
action of the hidasye. sci a 


ua It was five years ge that the trouble with my 
Ron n,” said Mr. W. Piggott, 30 Palmerston 

d, Sout Wimbledon, ‘London, 8.W., speaking to 
ones our representatives on February 22nd, 1906, “and 
7 Ak caused ly my getting thoroughly wet at my work. 

Fi rst the pein; in my back were not very severe, but 
as the time wen; on they grew fearful, and were almost 
more than I could bear. On the top of them came 
urinary troubles, the secretions being full of gravel and 


Backache 
Kidney 


scalding, and I suffered agony in ing them. 


understood what ‘ gravel’ meant 


work ; I simply could not have carried them through. 


“Then one day a friend told me that he believed 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills would prove the right 
thing for me, and I got some to try. I had used a 
relief. 
My nights used to be quite broken up through the pain. 
ou how delighted I was when I found 
tter? After taking half a box of Doan’s 
pills I could get about right well, and compared with 


remedies, but none of them had given me an 


Need I tell 
myself much 


what I had been I felt splendid. 


“T knew now for myself the value of Doan’s medicine, 
and went steadily on with them. They cured me of the 
pains in the back; they entirely cleared up the ey 


ripe there was no more of the gravel, and, though 
ati 
et, fovve made me the man I am now. 


“T always have some of ti 


right well. (Signed) “W. PIGGOTT.” 


Writing to us several months after the above statement, 

ott sent us the excellent news that her hushand 

ane benefit from the use of Doan’s Back- 
8. 


PILLS 


Mrs. Pi 
had foun 
ache Kidney Pil 


tig? 


I never Z 
ore then, and I wish ee 
I had never learned. I was also worried with rheumatic 
4 chiefly in the left leg and shoulder. To prove how 
I was, 1 may tell you that I had to refuse orders for 


ta touch of the rheumatism when the weather's 
To-day I’ve 
done a stretch of some 16 or 17 miles, and only feel 
healthily tired, whereas before taking Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills I could as 7 have done this as I could fly. 

@ pills in the house; I know 
what good they have done, and I know they will keep me 


' Every Picture 
Tells a Story.” 


iS 
7 \ ; 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 2s. 9d. per box; six boxcs, 


18s. 9d.; or post free direct from Foster-McClellan Co., 
8 Wells Street, Oxford Strect, London, W. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. WHICH ? . ‘ HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
SS cular at least: 16 asain 
Bottied Fruite 


Tue French frock has proved of benefit in one Lr least: 
has made it possible for our emall girls to wear their little brothers’ tunics, ; 

Should be kept in the dark. A di . 

board is the best piace for them. sella 


oe ae Some pieces of hot toast. Put and for the small boys to wear their sisters’ frocks, for the French frock— 
some thinly sliced pieces of cheese into a 5 especially es ; ly 
in eo tunic-like in design that there is really | eustin Curtains, 
liy those to be used in a bedroom, 
should be rinsed in alum water, which does not 


small saucepan, add a very small quantity 
spoil their colour and renders them non-inflam- 


of ale, flavour with mustard and t, an 

stir over the fire till smoothly melted, then 
mable. Allow two ounces of alum to 4 gallon 
of water. 


pour on to toast, and serve very hot. 
Lamb 


Salad Sandwiches 
Are hag popular at this time of year. 
Cut some thin slices of bread and butter, 
__ Should not be kept until the least high ; 
like other young meat, it is quickly tainted 
and spoilt. This is on account of the large 


spread them with mayonnaise sauce, and 
put a good layer of shredded lettuce or any 
roportion of fluids and moisture contained 
in the tissues. 


‘As an instance, just glance at our design 
this week (No. 16756) for a little one of four 
to six. You mast that either boy or 

would be suitably clad in this pretty 


ttle dress. 

Of 42-inch material, you would need two 
and a quarter yards to make this garment; 
that seems a good deal, but the fact is due to 
the being better suited to extra-width 

In fact, in 50-inch fabrics, a yard 
and a half would be ample, t ther with 
three-eighths of a yard of whitec loth, where- 
with to fashion the belt, yoke, cuffs, and 


vest. 

The box-pleated skirt is cut in one with 
the long bodice, both back and front being 
mounted on the three-quarter length bodice 
lining. At the back, the pleats extend to 
the neck, but in front the upper part of the 
ing only lies beneath the vest and 
ahoulderpieces, and on the left side of the 
front, in a line with where the vest and left 
shoulderpiece meet, the hooks and eyes are 


sewn on. 
All the white portions should be made 
Loadon, W.C. up over French canvas and stitched 


other green salad in the middle of the sand- 
wiches. Press together, cut into squares, 
and serve. 


Fried Cauliflower. 
cauliflower must be boiled care- 
fully so that it does not break. Let it 
get cold. Divide into nice sprays, dredge 
each thickly with flour, dip into beaten 
gs, then breadcrumbs, and 7 in deep fat 
tit iden colour. . Serve piled on a d'oyley 
with dried salt or grated cheese. 


Rhubarb Fritters. 

Make a batter of three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one egg, and half a pint of milk, 
adding a pinch of salt. .When well beaten, 
dip pieces of rhubarb about two inches long 
into it, and fry in deep fat till a light 
golden colour. Drain the fritters on soft 
paper, then pile them on & dish, and strew 
thickly with sugar. 


Potatoes with Cheese. 

Butter a fireproof dish, put in a layer 
of sliced, cooked potatoes, sprinkle over 
some grated cheese and a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of cream and eggs, or milk and 
eggs (previously mixed). Continue this 
until the dish is quite full. Season with 
pepper and galt, cover the last layer with 
grated cheese, pour over the remainder © 
the custard, and bake in a hot oven to & 
golden brown. 


Dorothy Puddins. 

Whisk one egg with half an ounco of 
easter sugar, then add two ounces of clarified 
dripping, or butter, & pinch of ginger, and 
two ounces of sultanas. Beat all for several 
minutes, gradually stirring in sufficient flour 
to thicken to a fairly solid custard. A little 
milk may be added if liked. Fill some 
small moulds to within a third of 
the brim, twist a buttered paper over each, 
and bake in a quick oven. Turn out, and 
serve with any sauce liked. 


Fillete of Meat and Savoury Sauce. 
Take some slices of cold meat about 
one-third of’ an inch thick. Shape 
neatly, leaving & little fat on each piece, 
slice two carrots and one onion, and fry 
them in a saucepan with one ounce of 
dripping, stirring constantly so that they 
do not burn. Season all with pepper and 


To Cook Kippered Herrings 
Nicely proceed as follows : Put the kippers 
in a deep dish, pour boiling water over, and 
cover for seven minutes. Drain off the water, 
roa the fish on a hot dish, put small pieces of 
utter on them, and cook in the oven, or under 
a gas grill, for three to five minutes. 


Tbree Hot Dinners from a Sirloin of 


ef. 

Cut the flank off and either salt it or spica 
it, then boil with fresh vegetables. The under- 
cut may be removed and either larded and 
roasted, or served as fillet steaks. The prime 
cut which alone remains can be roasted in the 
usual way. 

This Polish for Linoleum 

Is very easily made and produces a very 
good result without much labour. Take four 
ounces of beeswax, two ounces of white wax, 
and two ounces of Castile soap. Scrape all 
finely, and pour over it one Ea of boiling 
water. When dissolved let it boil again ; take 
it off the fire and add one pint of turpentine. 
Stir until cold at short intervals. Use exactly 
as you would beeswax and turpentine. 


An Excellent Food for Infants 


Who are old enough to take any form of 
flour food is made thus: Tie one pound of 
wheat flour in a cloth, plunge this into a 
saucepan of boiling water, an: let it boil fast 
for three hours. Turn out the ball and scra 
off the gluten on the outside of the flour ; the 
inside will prove & pai ee Grate a table- 
spoonful from this as x is required, mix it in 
cold milk gr water, and stir intoa oupful of 
boiling milk, and stir while it boils five minutes. 
For an infant this preparation should be thin, 
so that it can be t.ken through a bottle. 
(Reply to A. E. W.) 

Asking for More. : 

“ After the unceasing hunger I expertenead 
in the workhouse,” saya Will Crooke, M.P., 
“vou can guess how I s mpathised with 
Oliver Twist in his demand for more.” 

Mr. Crooks realises to the full all the diffi. 
culties which stand in the way of foeding the 
poor; he even goes so far as to say that it is 
not eo hard to raise five handred pounds for 
charity as to distribute it properly. 

No greater treat could be supplied to the 
children of our workhouses and of onr poor 
stroote than Onis strongly and definitely t 
uxury a strongly an ite! 
tildes of alfsiassee, ij 

There isn’t a healthy hungry bairn any: 
where but appreciates the luxury of brend 
“with currants in,” and even adults, who:e 
oe of enjoyment of any fruit are less 

een than those of the robust youngster, look 
back with peculiar delight to the days when 
currant bread, cakes, puddings, or pastry 
wera a rarely delicious treat. 
Writing of his early yoars in a Belgian 
boarding-school, one of our present day 
editors says: “The ordinary bread of tho 
school was of the plain brownish variety, but 
on feast-days, as a special treat, we had white 
currant bread—aond how it was enjoyed!” 

Currants, nowadays, are eo chiea that the 
addition of this delicious fruit to read is no 
inaer associated with feast days. Every day 
in the week witnesses a steady and increasing 
aale of currant bread, for economically-minded 
mothers have long ago discovered that currant 


>—_0c—= 


THESE GIRLS ARE UNPOPULAR. 

Tue egotistical girl, who never finds any conversation interesting unless 
it be of herself, and who is never shown anything without telling you that 
she has something similar, only ever 80 much nicer and more costly. 

The girl wko bas no kindly feeling, and looks down on all who are less 
fortunate in any way than herself as 80 much dirt beneath her feet. 

Ms, girl who is always trying to.make mischief between friends and 
vers. 


SLEEP FOR BEAUTY. 

Propexty indulged in, sleep may be said to be Nature's beautifier, and 
the woman who takes care that she rests each night under the best 
conditions possible will have little use for cosmetics, hair-dyes, or cold 
creams. Sleep is undoubtedly the best nerve, skin, and eye tonic, and 
witbout it beauty can scarcely exist. 

The only position which gives the organs a complete rest is an almost 
perfectly horizontal one. » woman must have her head raised a little, 
she should choose a rather flat pillow, with no bolster. 

If one could sleep quietly on one’s back, with the arms curved above the 
head, it would be the most perfect position of all. 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 

Ir is an excellent thing for a girl to be a good conversationalist—when 
she is not 80 clever or learned as to make the average man feel ill at ease— 
but it is equally necessary that she should be a good listener. 

One would naturally suppose that it is easy enough to sit and listen. It 
is not. If it were, more girls would do it. For nothing else is so ap- 
preciated by the average man. 

To listen and to give the idea that what he is eaying is the most interest- 
ing thing you ever heard—that is the royal road to a man’s heart—or to 
his vanity, which is otten the eame thing. He would rather talk and have 
you sit by in admiring, enchanted silence than bave you cap his wit with 
something wittier or have you turn the talk to your personal interesta. 


in a tablespoonful of pea flour, then add 
a tablespoonful of vinegar and a gill of 


THE CARE OF BABY’S EYES. 

Tax eyes of n baby at birth are but imperfectly developed, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes are short and thin, the eyelids are almost transparent, and 
allow much light to pass through them. 

It is during the first few months of infancy that those precious organs 
of sight require constant watchfalness and care. 

The light, which is the natural stimulus to the eye, if too strong, is very 
bad. Infants should be allowed to use their eyes little by little, in the 
same way as they are allowed to use their lim! Re cot should be 

that no strong 


hour. Now fry the cutlets of cold meat 
lightly. Have a flat mound of mashed 
potato, season with chopped parsley on a 
dish; arrange tho meat on it in a circle, 
and pour the vegetables and vy round. 
f with only a ai of stcck the vegetables 
ook too dry, add more according to your 
taste. 


A Mock Turtle. 


Get a small shoulder of mutton, and 
hang it for several days; bone it and lay 
on a chopping board. Mix together 
pepper and half a teaspoonful of mace, and 
with it season the meat. Lay on this a 
dozen oysters (preserved), and cover with 
breadcrumbs, dust salt over all. Roll the 
meat neatly, and sew down the flap, tie 
round with string. Place this in a sauce- 

with a small quantity of water, add an 

i onion stuck with cloves, and some long 
peppers. Cover the pan closely, turn the 

meat once while it is cooking. Make some 

white sauce with the liquor from the 


Children must be taught. never to rub the eye. Oold, moisture, and 
strong winds are also hurtful to the eyes in the first months of baby’s life, 
suc! 


oysters, season highly, dish the meat, pour 9 14 81 98 tte: ne 
the sauce over, garnieh with tufts of parsley R. 8 rH #3 39 come lag a ces shoe eaten 
and slices of gherkins down the centre of Wawa is to slice currant bread thinly, as by this 
the meat. When cooking the turtle, allow oan ib 7 means the fruit is cut quite through, and its 
twenty minutes for each pound of meat and 8 bi3a007 delicious favour is wholly given ap to the 


be sure that it simmers slowly. 


brea?. 


There are 144 pages of bright reading in the RAPID—the human interest magazine. 
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How anyone can invest £5 with absolute security 
and yet haye the opportunity of making £10,000. 


—————ee 


word millionaire conjures up to one’s mind 
goreision 2 some Bape of Fisaucs, some colossal 
force beside _— — A na elie 

pears puny an i over a networ'! 
<r echemes and and designs, the smallest 
detail of which be beyond the comprehension of 
the average man and woman. 


Millionaires are Quite Ordinary Individuals. 
But this is Tee tlalleek are is Ee ie es 
ecessaril Pr su r in in nor is ability 
to do bard ork night and day, he has simply made use 
of opportunities as they have come to him, and as the 
come to everyone of us, and turned them into co 


simply by 
cheer hard work. Wa cura bas ever got rich by eraiaary 


there has been a time when they have only had a — 


hey 
have increased a hun old. This has been their first 
step to fortune. ‘ 


Yoney Breeds Money. 

Here is a truth that applies to erecybody- Learn the 
maxim, “ Money’ breeds: money.” This is how million- 
aires have been made, this is how tremendous fortunes 
have been amassed. 

Indeed, fortunes are being earned in this way at the 
present moment. Take for instance, her 
wealth belongs to a majority, and not a minority of 
bor le. deed, according to the latest statistics 
availabio, no fewer than 10,000,000 people in France 
possess an average of over each. . 

The standard of comfort among the French is the 
highest in the world. The private- fortunes of the 
middle and industrial classes paid off the Prussian War 
indemnity, has assisted Russia to the tune of millions, 
and financed the-Suez Uanal. The reason is that the 
French people have found out how to invest their savings 
in the most remunerative way. 

This is by purchasing Premium Bonds. 

Cities and Covernments will: Make Money for You. 

_ These Bonds are issued by the various Governments 
and Municipalities of the Continent, and are as safe as, 
but far more remunerative than, our own gilt-edged 
securities. Instead of ls a cent. with which you 
are forced to content yow in this country, if you 
invest £5 in these French Bonds you will perhaps find 
zones in a short time the possessor of a fortune of 

Let us take as an example the great city of Paris. 
When this Municipality issues a loan, say, 0 £4,000,000, 
it does so in the form of £20 Boats, paying ave 
interest, and teed on the rates and revenues of the 
city. In addition to this interest, about £50,000 is paid 
away every in Premiums among the Bondholders. 

Sear on fas aks aria tao plae ab 

‘our. a ic . e place 
Hotel de Ville, the « Municipal building in the city, 
at-which.a certain number of the Bonds are redeemed. 
Would You Like a Profit of £8,000? 


The first drawn receive the Premiums, and as each 
sant sant cas elgg 9 mond y oad 
1» year year, a have bou a ou 
stand a chance of obtaining Cash Premfams of 28,000, 
£4,000, £2,000, £600, £200, besides hundreds of smaller 
sums. But even if you do not secure a Premium you do 
not lose your money or interest, as the Bonds drawn 
after the Premiums are allotted are repaid at par. 
Premium Bonds have no connection whatever with any 
kind of lottery. They are gauranteed by either the 
Government or the Manici; . So safe are they that 
nearly £400,000,000 is invested in them in France alone, 
and their superior attractiveness over the dull methods 


of our own Post ; 
pe lh Office Savings Bank is, of course, 


The Firet Step to Take. 


Any reader wishing to learn further particulars should 
write to The International Securities Syndicate, West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
who will then send, free of ail charge, an interesting 
book fully explaining the system. 

These Bonds may be secured from the Syndicate on 
- instalment system. A £20 Bond may be purchased 
oy smal! monthly or quarterly payments at the rate of as 
little as 28. 6d. & week. After the first quarter's instal- 
ment bas been Lely Bond becomes your absolute 
property, the interest is accredited to you, and you 
Participate in the next and every subsequent drawing, 
und maybe become the sgsor of a fortune of £10,000. 
inferantuoeal Baoan " Syndicates Weel minster Palace 

es cate,> Westminster Pulace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, perry 8.W. 
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Strong Points in Favour of “ Antexema.’” 
There are two or three very special advantages that 
« —— which ie it pomeid 
acce’ to particular * Antexema ” is not an 
And How to Obtain it rt het aeallly yet e immediately 
absorbed, so that if is invisible on the skin, and, if 
irritation exists, the moment it touches the skin the 
irritation 6 If the skin is hot or inflamed, _ 
“ Antexema” is most cooling and soothing, and above 
all, healing, and that is where it differs so greatly from 
cold cream and other emollients which are destitute of 
curative virtues. “Antexema ” is harmless to the most 
delicate skin. It is non-poisonous, and was- 
discovery of a well-known doctor who made a special 
study of skin ailments. 


Public Testimony to the Value of “ Antexema.”’ 
‘We quote from two or three recent letters, which 
prove clearly the value of “ Antexema” : “ Mre.—— has 
used ‘Antexema’ for nettlerash, from which ber little 
girl suffered, and is glad to say it has quite cured the 
irritation.’ “I have been troubled with eczema for 
many , and have tried many cures to no purpose ; 
but, having tried ‘Antexema,’ I have found it has 


or blemish, and 
once again?” Th 
the ‘ Antexema’ treatment.” 
the instructions given in the booklet on “Skin Troubles’ 
be followed out, and a little patience and perseverance 
exercised, a cure will even in the very worst 
cases. Where the trouble is only slight, and consists 
merely of redness or roughness or "ales of the skin, a 
slight rash, or something of that kind, a cure may 
effected in the course of a day or two. ; 
We would remind our readers of a very important 
fact. The worst affections of the skin start 
from small innings, and are easy curable in their 
early stages. would not be a fraction of the 
discomfort, and even disfigurement, that anfortunately 
exists as a result of skin affections, if attention were 
given to the matter the moment that signs of the health 
of the skin being affected made themselves apparent. 
It may further be added that as “ Antexema ” is not an 
ointment, and is invisible when applied, there need be 
no hesitation whatever about adopting the treatment. 


Forms of Skin Iliness. 

The variety of skin ailments is innumerable, and 
anyone logkiey through our family handbook on “ Skin 
Troubles” will find valuable information in regard to 
the following skin affections: Acne, babies’ skin 
troubles, bad complexions, barber's rash, boils, blotches, 
burns and scalds, easily-chapped skin; skin troubles 
affecting the ears, eyes, feet, hands, and scalp ; 
eczema, chronic and acute ; eczema of the legs, erysipelas, 
facial blemishes, gouty eczema, leg wounds, lip 
and chin troubles, lupus, nettlerash, piles, pimples, 
peck heat, psoriasis, ringworm, scrofula, and shingles. 

hese are merely some of the troubles that affect the 
skin, many of them unsightly, and all causing 
discomfort, if not acate pain, and you should read our 
booklet and learn about the wonderful cures that 
“ Antexema ” works. 


Have You a Healthy Skin? 
It is impossible to have a one skin if it fails to 
receive prepes attention. A t deal of nonsense is 
talked about the possession of a beautiful complexion, 
and every day one hears remarks about the perfect skin 
some one or another has, whereas the speaker in many 
cases could have quite as good a complexion by merely 
taking a little trouble and attending to the first signs of 
skin If one is resolutely determined to beep 
their complexion in perfect condition, it is not at 


“ Antexema"’ cures eczema and all skin troubles 
of children and adults, 


effected a good, permanent, and immediate cure.” 
“ * Antexema’ bas worked like magic in ringworm, from 
which I was suffering.” ‘ My little boy had a breaking 
out on his face for which I tried series! remedies with- 
out success. Your ‘Antexema’ has cleared his face 
thoroughly.” “I suffered with eczema for years in my - 
legs, from my knees to my toes, and am very happyto- 
say that ‘ Antexema’ has quite cured it.” 
Our Special Offer to induce You to trg“Antexema,” 
“ Antexema” is supplied by all Chemists and Stores 
at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d., or direct, post free, in plain 
wrapper, for ls. 3d. or 28. 9d. “ Antexema ” is easil 
obtainable from leading chemists in India and all Britis 
Colonies and Possessions. The only way you can prove 
' the wonder-working powers of “Antexema” is by 
trying it yourself, and we therefore make a special offer, 
to enable you to do this at our expense. We want you 
to try “ Antexema,” because we are certain “ Antexema” 
will not disappoint you. If you will fill in the coupon at 
foot or write us, mentioning Pearson's Weekly, and 
enclose three penny stamps for our family handbook, 
| “Skin Troubles,” we will also forward a free trial of 
“ Antexema” and of “ Antexema Granules,” the famous 
blood purifier. All letters and coupons should be sent to 
the Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 


COUPON 


Fill in this Coupon, pin three penny stamps to it, and we will send 
you ou family handbook, “ Skin Troubles,” cnd’ with it we will 
orward a generous Free Trial of ‘“Antexema” and ‘ Antexema 


“ Antezema” quickly removes all irritation and 
cures skin rashes in all parts of the body. 


difficult. What is the first step P If there is any skin 
blemish of any kind, whether slight or serious, there is 
in “ Antexema” a certain cure. Farthermore, if the blood 
is impure, “ Antexema Granules * should be taken, and 
in all cases “ Antexema Soap ” should be used. 


Granules,” the famous blood purifer, Address The An 
Road, London, N.W. — 


Company, 83 Castle 
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instock Bend PC for List, Ganev ALL. 
WABRILOW & CO., 


‘Weston-suver-Mare. Eng: The high standard of excellence it has 


set for a generation is not equalled, . It 


cannot be excelled. 


THOS. SYMINGTON & CO. 
Edinburgh & London. 


Send us to-day either 84., or the lid ofa 26 jar, and with their 10 y 7 ' 

lend us or | » ears 
of The Boldest Razor Offer ever made. 

wre will cond Jon frye eae eee ne ramps Guarantee of all the 


81 modeis from £5 


packed free and carriage 
pe eatra for Neoy Favnece 


TEN SHAVE TEST 


HAVE YOU A COLD? Lapp peer ty heey ater bs 


DR. MACKENZIE'S 


CURB 64 page ART CATALOG 
SMELLING-BOTTLE UE 
3 Cures COLD 


et ARPLUBNSA, RELY H sent post free. Write to 
HEADACHE, oy AE Fe ga" RUDGE-WHITWORTH, La. 


Faintness Dizsiness. Sold by all 


en td, ren, Eze. from 
SRE gerbe Reels 


Dept. 314, COVENTRY. 
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died Brains , 
Ne Cleared Here 
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Here is an extremely interesting letter from Mr. A. 
Smith, President of the London Cab Drivers’ Trade 
Union: “In last week’s Pearson's you quote an inter- 
view with one of our members, and you style him 
the Father of the Cabbies, and you go on to say that 
if there are any older drivers you would give them 
the title of Grandfather. Let me say that we have 
1,204 between the ages of sixty and seventy, 249 
between seventy and eighty, and seven over e} ty 
years: of age. These men are still driving ab 

ndon, so I think there are some men you might 
call the Great Great Grandfathers of the Trade. 


MILITARY Tauagnarnst i igri uy am- not ala 
ing too much upon space your es 
son, could skindly give me the following in- 
ormation : r the 


re is a higher telegraph 
the world than this one. ‘The height of 
soldiers, and I 


ay at any higher altitude than this. I might 
1. mention that all foodstuffs and éven kerosine 
oil freezes here. The only British people here are 
myself and the telegra) 
imagine how eagerly we 
mail eyery week, 
estee paper, of ; 
reader for geveral years, and I doubt if your paper 
is read by anyone in a higher 
place than Pharijong, Tibet. 


“Is the pig naturally fond of filth?” is the question 
ut: to me Hawpen. In a discussion concern- 
ing the source—I was about to say the apple sauce— 
of roast pork and crackling, HawpEN has valiantly 
defended the pig, and he wishes mo to publish his 
to see if it can be refuted by 
“Tt is usually advanced ngrinet 
“that its stye is filthy, 
and that it 


live in insanitary surroundings. 
the mire for the same reason that birds and other 
cr-atures roll themselves in the sand—to free them- 
elves from the unwelcome attentions of minute 


done, with the result that the ig is forced to 
t 


a!l that is thrown away as good fox nothing.” ——— 
———The argument of HawDEN is ingenious, 
I should like to hear the opinions of others on 
this subject. 

Merapnoricatty speaking, TESTER arrives on this 
page with a bludgeon. A short time ago M. R. C. 
said he thought a long rope stronger than & short 
piece of the same thickness ; his friend thought 
the other. way about, and I agreed with the frien. 

Tester gives M.. R. 


Now comes TESTER. ; .R Ca 
bang on the head, he gives M. R. C.’s friend 
a bang on the head, and I get bang on the head 
also. ‘e are all wrong, says TESTER ; whether you 


have a short piece of rope or & long piece of the 
same thickness, it will bear just the same strain, 
neither more nor less. M. R. C., moreover, gets 
an aditional thump because he said that a three- 
inch rope would stand a pull of 7ewt., whereas, 
says TeEsTER, it will support lton a. 
-I can only reply wy telling you a little story, 
Tester. Last summer I was on the to of some 
low cliffs in the Isle of Wight with another editor. 
His field-glasses fell a few feet down, and he went 
to get them. I supported him with a bathing towel. 
Our hands, where we held the towel, were about 
six inches apart, and all was bright and happy. 
The glasses rolled lower. My friend followed. He 
took one extreme end of the towel; I held the 
other. Immediately the strain came the towel 
parted with a snap, and away bounded my friend, 
exceeding the -limit at every jump, until he 
landed with a loud thud on the sands. Everybody 
thought there had been an earthquake, and my 
friend was warned by the police for creating a 
disturbance in a public place. Why was a short 
piece of towel stronger than its whole length? 


Note.—A pencilscase will b3 


WEEK ENDING 
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others, you know. Still, your questions aro very 
interesting, and I hope to answer so:ne of them 
in time. We will take the first to start with. 


Wn does everybody look round when somebody 
shouts “Hi!” in the street? asks WonpE8ER.——— 
To see what he’s shouting about. 


A Cars Conony reader sends an interesting letter Als it necocsary to recognise in the street people who 
with reference to a recent paragraph in P.W. The | serve you in ce a depends on cir- 
paragraph described how a panesne train from cumstances, J. D. B. If you go casually into a 
‘atal to Johannesburg was “held up” by a huge shop and afterwards happen to og the attendant 
swarm of locusts whic the : who served you, there is not least necessity 
and’ my correspondent says that the incident is to ise him or her. To begin with, it is 
comparatively common all over South Africa. The highly improbable that they would remember your 
culprits are not steady adult locusts, but giddy face. On the other hand, if you meet an assistant 
young “voetgangers” that have not learnt to fly with whom you are constantly dealing and who 
and can only hop. When a pack of these you knows you uite well, I think it would be tho 
locusts think a change of air would do them g height of snobbishness to “cut” him or her. Ycu 
they hop off across eon? in a dense mass, stop- | oug' t. certainly. to say, “ Good-morning ” or “ Gcod- 
ping at nothing. If they happen to cross a railway evening,” as the case may be. 
track and a train comes along and runs into them, 


it cannot proceed, because the wheels will not , 
“bite” in the mass. The train has to be CrarHam asks me in a letter whether I think flannel 


oetgange! collars should be worn by office workers. He con- 
Lane te's oe " ma” ane waahys Ey siders they are more comfortable than the linen 


variety, but wonders if his employer would object 
“War are the qualifications for & successful 


should he discard his starched for a pliable 
editor?” avks CLERK, who, judging from his ques- Tt all 


one. cal In Se ce depends upon the position 
tion and his desire to occupy an editorial chair, I se sooev’a, tudiviceal” and upon your 


likes and dislikes in’ the 


consider must be very young and innocent. ‘ sas ; 
A successful editor, CLERK, must be a ot gy A po ge gs eg ro ie 
Napoleon, Datas, and Pierpont Morgan all rolled | hear from ‘him on ng one. If soe ats 
phir aga d © hel possess pig organisin; bank clerk, or one who has a position to keep 
. i “ig hn a ig capac OF yo bilit e Idew up, it is, of course, out of the question to wear a 
an e in. responsibility. ideas soft collar, just as it would be if you have to inter- 
must ag lage _ a6 es ea ® Pome. 4 his view people on your employer's business during 
memory has to exceptio and his ever, ocoupation i 
financial qualities greatly devel pe s Of, COUTHR; ies els ant your Zuployer sage "karte i 
_ these are merely tt broad outlines of his char-| @annel collars, then, of course, you will please 
acter. An editor’s _intellectuality,, marvellous ourself. This is one cases in which it 
acumen, and strong character are pom If, is quite impossible to. lay down a hard and fast 
CurrK, you wish to tread untrou led and easy rule. Everything depends on circumstances 


paths in life forgo all desires for editorship. 


Auticator has noticed that when a young man who 
is wearing a cap meets a lady acquaintance, i 

of raising it he merely gives a half-lift at tho peak. 
Is it an ancient custom, ALLIGATOR wonders, or 
just laziness? the two, ALLIGATOR, 


pe” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
reson tra as a P in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


t is certainly laziness. Th is t 
welga'st iboats ow Sosanen, cre | NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
term. To take a cap right off is a most awkwa We pay any number of claims tn respect of 


business, and to replace it comfortably and at the 
proper angle reqeiss the use of both hands. When 
a cap is pulled off the hair is left standing on 
end as though the owner had seen & ghost. No 
young ledy wishea a man to stand before her look- 
ing as though the sight of her face had frightened 
him out of his life, and no man wishes to waste 
some minutes of his valuable time in constantly 
stopping to rearrange his headgear. Hence, the 
haif-lift and the winning smile. 


clearly with his left hand 
he wonders if I have ever 


each accident—not the first claim only. 
£1,000 RAILWAY 
zi00 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING 
493 Claims already paid, teOOde 


ie, ond 


Amst can write 


as with his rig. good for any number of claims 


of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially 


met a man equally accom lished. — Yes, y THE OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
Axst, I meet him every day. He is one of my SORPORATION, LimitEn, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
sub-editors, and not only can he write ‘ust as | to whom notiees of claim, under the fo lowing conditions, must bo 
clearly with his deft band as his right, but he | sent ee ee bg La 
can do it just as legibly by holding his n with w y the above Corporation ega 
f . resentat f any person y - 

his foot. You sze, he writes such a terrible hand £1,000 dent in Great Britain & only to the pastenuct 
with his right fist that he couldn't possibly do 1 fledeon B which the deceased eee intl, 
rvan vans), 

any worse, however he held the pen. They keep | tng eengt| time ig Pach accident, had in his, or her, cela 
a. special compositor at the printing works to | the insurance Coupon on this page, or tho paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tho 


decipher his manuscripts. Every now and then 
the poor man breaks down under the strain, and 
has to be sent to the seaside. The theory in this 
office is that the sub-editor in question doesn’t 


space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
rece of abode, 80 ane = the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the gum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person inju 


red, should death result from 
such accident within logge calendar months thereafter, and that 


hold. the. pen 3s angel ae that he dips a | notice of the aecident even within three days of its occurrence. 
vent of a person v d 
pin in the int an n blows it to and fro on peace Weekly on him, or her, Mb ibe time of being 


the paper. When I have to punish him, I make 
him read one of his own manuscripts to the other 
subs. They tell me that they can hear his eyes 


the may be travelling as @ passenger the nextof-kin of tho 
oe he teen i do =, the ased. will reocive. the, gum of ‘ON& HUNDRED POUNDS, 


m 
gned or not, 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTES Corroration Limiten, 


~. | be given Lid R 0 

Tue end of a strenuous day’s work had just been 36 fo 44 Moor Belief cc uw seven days from the 
reac one letter from my pile of Pounds w pa whomeoever the Editor 
revfoico reaained 0 be opened, and X should | ohe-Gor he doh by ties seater Rng an 
bs able iy “7 for home. ly one more letter! | provided that rer ped af the uo of such accident bad dn his. at 
opened it. 3 it necessary to recognise in the | het on th hi he L signat’ page, of the paper ot 
“Should it is, with his, ot her, usual wig maedinag death occur d 


street people who serve you in shops 
people belors becoming engaged disclose past inci- 


he — 
Pencil On eaty: bur hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
dents in their lives?” “Apart from trickery and accident to 


the said Corporation at above address within three 
This paper may be left at his, or dur, 


long a8 the coupon is s 


illusions, do you think there are any mani- | place of abode, & 
. ‘vi conditio f the essence of the . 
festations from the spiritual world?” Help! The snerrance tions are ot or the current See eater ai 


“Would a vessel be in any danger of an explosion holder to the henelip of, and ie subject to the conditions 


from wireless telegraphy if it had no receiving | of, the * 
p A 3. 

apparatus on board?” Help! Help! “Was Jack ot,” 1090, I Nie Ptne Zion te admitted to be the payment 
the Ripper ever identified ? Water! “Spite of | of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of tho Act can 
everything, is not the British workman far better | he seen at the office of this Joa a oR ho Boge Bove rate 
off in this conniry Baan he would be in any other No Prin respect ceotee same risk : 
in the world?” ue | “Ts there any danger of | ,8=! o have duly paid. twelve onthe’ subseription 
Peps, spaliowing Wyte a isc in ag day- fer, blisher, sepon ge > Bs covered by tncit 
ime elp! . is in a dilemma. He must ° feeere rece! ; 
either have his mother-in-law to live with rs Ruger 18 y Paar, Neaehette gh WS. snd 


altogether or pay for a house for her elsewhere, 


which would you advise?” Water! Water! “Do you SU MAtUTO 00100010100 s0000r0rse0rereernsnreseorsosronecnvessesensees eosceeeesee 
not think it would be a very good thing if nobod eee 
were allowed to own more than 100 neren of land?” Avalielin fous So ahtiday, Msn ed] Se Le 1907, 


——- 


Help! Help!— -Really, J. D. B., it is a -—_—_— —-~ 
TE ETRE i ae ae TE 


rather big order for one letter, isn’t it? There are 


awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on thie pase 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


kK ENDING 
2d, 7. 


Gitpom is_ the public offered a 


stimulant of such general excellence 

as DEWAR’S “ WHITE LABEL.” 
For more than sixty years this famous — 
Whisky has sought patronage upon its 
merits alone, and during that time its 
remarkable popularity has extended to 
all parts of the world, . 


Be sure it’s Dewar’s “White Label ” 


Re BRITISH CARPET, WEAVING CO. 
(late of Old Street, London). 


FE HODGSON  & SONS, of Leeds, m have gurchased 

‘or ¢ whole o above 

effects from the Official Trustee in teat So he 

tested Rete Ree | hier Foreign Carpets and ftinese 

a vi an 

Linoleums, Bedsteads, Faitine. fa Overmantels, 
»- etc, if mentioning gs ts 

Weekly 3/4190) when writing, sent post free, 


“GIVEN AWAY..- 


This PHENOMENAL OFFER Pd mais to the Readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly, 25/4/1907 a pe of Postal Order 
for 8/6 we willforward, DIREC FROM 100 RLOOMS to your 
address, one of our 10/6 REAL SEAMLESS: WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 


oy om | 


suitable for — Ron Dinin 
Bedroom, &c., handsomely borde 
different Turkey patterns and fashionable self- 1 
shad les of Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art 
‘Colomrian™, to suit all ae re and large 
enone to cover an sized 
_— " These rapagine will be sent ~ as 
le Carpets, wil thus 
pre, ah the identical FREE RUG, quality 
we supply in all sizes, They iy made of material 
equal to wool, and, bein speciality of our 
own, can only be obtained leech from our looms, 
thus saving the purchasers all middle profits. 
Over 400,000 sold during 
the past 12 months. . 
With every Carpet we shill ABsoLureLy Give 
GIVEN Awara aie hea lzome Rueto match, or wo GIVEN 
AWAY. willsend Two Carpotsan 1 Two Rugs tor10.6. AWAY. ; 
Monzy Willingly Returned if not approved. Thousands of gai 
unsolicited Testimonials Received. ae 
Tym View Villas, St. Holen’s, Isle of Wiz : 
saa > bogs to beeadieh the British Carp:t t Co. thas she’ the eo 
mu oly Ta or with thoes two Car; wand the two a they sont hera 
ago that atts Be ‘4 i nto send or » to she above ad ress, tWo More at 
scapes g Geove, Penbdri ine Staff: 
“Tho Dowager L ty BOR rrlo apiac Tf ay F400 sive’ the Pile Carpe 
thinks the pattern and coloaring be =e seiga 1; she will b* very pic 
recommend the Cur iapany ti hor fev 
N.B.—Foreign Orders esocated pace fro>,and ant ped at 
lowest rates. To!egraphic Address— ‘ECLIPSE, EDs. 
Cheques and P,O.’s mayen to 


This sunber ecatafas a notable contribution from 


MARIE ~“SORELLI| 


entitled “What Life Means to Me.” 


‘€ you buy « The Rapid” for April—Now on 
Sale—your &q.--will be returned to you by 


-C.. ARTHUR ‘PEARSON, Ltd. 


MELE: F. HODGSON & SONS P.W.), Mannfacti. 
-« Importers, & Merchants, ON SODSLEY ROAD, LE: 
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~ Ail Communications respecting ‘Advertisenients should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Off 
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WHY PAY MORE ? 


SA. ,Remember that Lipton’s Butter is British Butter—Perfect in Quality—Far Superior to Foreign Butter. 
|G ‘iiiees 7 
nIPTrON ta. THE Languey TEA. AN ROY" son ( 
‘33 7 Ghief OMoes: ciry SOD, £.c. ; . . ‘Branches and Agencies Everywhere. \ 


For Home Cleaning. ’ / 
ft Wont 
For Paintwork, 
- | For Glassware. 


Us it Upstairs. 
) Use it Downstairs. 
Ss A Use it on Shipboard 
2 Use it in Factory. 
For Crockery. : 


ah ... Use it at-once. 
{IP For Cutlery. ae ba : i ov 


: THE — pON'T APPLY 
VIM TOO DRY. 


ie. LEVER ‘BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, _Pouisnen 
: The came LEVER co VIM ie guarantee of Purity end Excolleocn,’ — 


SP PRL RIO AER BEES BE vesrans sa epERRR ESSERE TON La a Oe ae 
f ir 


